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AN ESSAY ON A8STBI0L0GT. 



The Character of the Asstkian Language. 

The Ae^rian language is that which was epolcen in 
MeBopotamia, on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
more than 2,000 years before Christ, by a Semitic people 
whom we call Aesyriana, both on the authority of the Old 
Testament and of the Inscriptions. It continued to be a 
living language in this district till after the fall of Babylon 
(506 B.C.), and even down to the time of the Achsemenian 
kings in the second century B.0, The Semitic character of this 
language has been disputed by Renan in his " Lea Languee 
Semitiques," and also by Hitzig and others. Hitzig derives 
the name Sennacherib not from any Semitic language, but 
from the Sanskrit, thus: — Sennacherib isotv, 'with' + Aan 
(Sanskrit), 'hon' + baha (Sanskrit), 'daring,' 'shining' 
But why go to Sanskrit and Greek to explain the name of 
an Assyrian king ? My readers, I doubt not, will agree with 
me that it is far more probable that the name is to be ex- 
plained by the language of that people over whom he reigned, 
It is true that scholars in Assyrian do not thoroughly agree 
as to the proper explanation of the name : they are all at 
one as to the explanation of the first two parts of the name, 
but the difSculty lies with the third part. In the extract at 
the end of this essay you will find the word Sennacherib 
written ideographically, and represented by three characters. 
The first is the name of the moon-god Sin; the second is the 
ideogi"aph for ' brother,' with the sign of the plural number, 
and is to be read al}&; and the third is the ideograph "^fTT, in 
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2 AN ESSAY ON ASSYHIOLOGT. 

regard to the reading of which the difficnlty is. Schrader, 
in his " Eeilinschriften und daa Alte Testament," reads irib, 
from the verb 'rabil,' to he great, or 'to increase;' bo that, 
according to him, the name means, " Sin has increased the 
brothers." Others think of the word enbu, or some such 
word, and explain it : " Kin, my brothers are come down, t'.e., 
from above." At any rate, this much is clear, that the key 
for explaining the name is to be got from the Assyrian. 
Again, Hitzig compares the well-known name ly^llJ, the 
SumSr of the Inscriptions, with the Sanskiit Siiihaladmpa; and 
according to the same commentator, Sardanapalus, whose 
Aseyrian name is Assurbanipal = Sardana, ' tho heart ' + pala, 
' the protector.' Assurbanipal means " the god Assur hafl 
begotten a son." And the Assyrian language, from which 
these proper names are taken, is a Semitic language, and not 
an Indian language, as would be supposed from the explana- 
tion of Assyrian names as given by Hitzig. 

Gesenius in his Grammar {see second English edition, pp. 3, 
iqg.) sums up the characteristics of the Semitic languages 
under two heads, dealing (1) with the grammatical structure, 
and (2) with the lexicography. We shall proceed to apply 
his canons to our language, and we shall thus fiud out how 
far we are justified in calling Assyrian a Semitic language. 

A. — Grammatical Structurk. 
1. " Among the consonants which in general form the pith 
and substance of these languages, we find many gutturals of 
different gradations." In ABsyrian the letter Elif i (c/. Haupt, 
" Sumerische Familiengesetze," p. 20) is of five kinds. Dr. 
Haupt gives the following examples in proof of his state- 
ment : — ij is the a we find in 'ahu, ' father ' (3M) ; i^ the a in 
aldhi, 'to go' 0\2i^); ^3 the a in aUbu, 'sweet milk' (37)1); 
^^ the a in akrabu, 'scorpion' (I'lpV); ^5 in malu, 'gazelle' 
(jw). The student will observe that the initial a m the 
Assyrian words is represented by five diff'erent gutturals in 
the two other Semitic languages I have quoted. \ or a, is 
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AN BB8AT ON ASSntlOLOOr. 3 

repreeented by M ; «a by H; «3 by H ! 04 by y ; Og by i, 
i.e., jjj, the Ayin which we find in the Hebrew name of the 
town Gaza. Qeseniue goes on to eay that "the vowels 
ja-oceed all from the three primary sounds (a, i, «), and serve 
to mark more subordinate distinctions." The three vowel 
Botinde are preserved in their original purity in Assyrian: 
e/. "rt^p with ma'du, 'much, many;' ki with''5> '"when." 

2. "Word-stemagenerally consisting of three consonants." 
I need hardly prove that this holds true in Assyrian, because 
the student can find this to be the case by simply glancing 
through any table of Assyrian words that has as yet been 
drawn up. (See, e.^^ the Syllabary in Sayce's Grammar.) 
Of com-se there are in it quadriliterals, as in the other Semitic 
languages : cf. a verb whose consonanta are p.rJ.d^ and 
which means ' to escape.' 

3. " In the Verb only two tense forms, each having a 
peculiarly marked-out usage, and a pervading regularity in 
the formation of verbals." In Assyrian there are only two 
tenses, viz., the Imperfect and the Present. The Imperfect 
has an aorist signification, and the Present an imperfect, 
thus: iisud, 'he conquered;' ikaiitd, 'he conquers.' The 
pervading characteristic of the Present is an accented a after 
the first radical ; in ikaivd or ikaSSud the radicals are k S d, 
t.e., Ttt)3, and after the first radical we have the vowel a. In 
iia^t (TpQ}), ' he weighs,' a follows Qj ; so in imiidad or imaddad, 
• he measures.' In the Imperfect the vowel is generally «, 
thus : imdtid, ' he measured ; ' iS^ul, ' he weighed ; * ikiud, 
' he conquered ; ' but a in ilmad, ' he learned.' 

4. "In the Noun only two genders, Masculine and 
Feminine." The Assyrian also only knows two genders. Its 
feminine in Nouns is generally formed by the addition of 
the syllable tu, thus : kalbu, ' a dog ; ' kalbatu, ' a bitch ; ' 
maUku, 'a prince;' malkatu, 'a princess;' b6lu, 'a lord;' 
bSl({)tit, 'a lady,' &c. In Assyrian the neuter gender ia 
impossible, and is not to be found. The Assyrian Noun has 
three vowel endings corresponding to the three primary 
vowels, viz., u or tim, i or tm, a or am. As in Aratdc we 
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4 AN E6SAT ON ASSTRIOLOGT. 

have the Donation, 8o in Assyrian we have niimation. I speak 
only of the vowel-endingg of the Nouns, and not of their 
eates, because in Aaayrian no fixed rule can be given in 
regard to the vowel-endings of the cases: e.g., 'the house of 
the father ' may be written either bit dbi, or Intu ia dbi (not 
Inti dhi, because btti b cstr. state) : rarely hU ia abi. The use 
of the particle Sa in these examples to express a genitival 
relationship corresponds to the use of the ? in Syriac, 1 in 
Aramaic, and H in vEthiopi'c. 

5. " In the Pronoun the oblique cases indicated by 
appended forms (aujixa)" The Assyrian has both nominal 
and verbal suffixes, (a) Nominal suffixes, e.g., dbi or dbi-ia, 
i.e., abia, 'myfather;' dbi-ka, 'thyfiither;' dbl-iu, 'hisfather;* 
ara-ni, 'our race;' libbi-kun (pi.), 'your heart;' iarri-iimu, 
' their king.' (6) The verbal suffixes are— 

Angular 1st Person = -aani or -inni. 

2nd „ = -ka, •<ikka, or -ikka, 

3rd „ (masc.) = -iu. 

3rd „ (fem.) = -H. 
Plural lat Person = -ann&St. 

2nd „ = kunu, -kunuSt. 

3rd „ (masc.) = -Sun, SunHtit, iunHH, or HwivH. 

3rd „ (fem.) = iin, Hnd, &c. 

6. " Scarcely any compounds, either in the Noun (except 
many proper names) or in the Verb." This canon holds 
especially true of Assyrian, compounds being largely limited 
to the proper names, e.g^ TighiJipileaer = Tugulti-apil-eiarra ; 
Egarhaddon = ASiur-a^u-iddma ; Nebuchadnezzar = NabH- 
hvdurri-ufur. There are cases, imdoubtedly, of compound 
words other than proper names, e.g^ aiaridu, 'the chief' = 
aSar (construct state of airu, 'a place') + idu, 'the first,' so 
that aiartdu means 'the first in place or rank.' 

7. In proof that Gesenius's 7th canon, "in the syntax a 
simple succession of clauses without much periodic structure 
in the sentences," holds in Assyrian, I need only refer the 
student to any of the historical translations in the Assyrian 
volumes of the " Records of the Past." 
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AN ESSAY ON ASSTRIOLOQT. 



B. — The I-bxioographt. 



In AsByrian, as in other Semitic languages, there is a 
large foreign element, larger perhaps than in the others, 
chiefl7 on account of the character of the Assyrian people. 
In Syriac there are a large number of words borrowed from 
the Greek and Latin ; and in iEthiopic, of words borrowed 
from the Greek. 

1. So in Assyrian we have words borrowed from the non- 
Semitic Akkadian language, besides other ancient languages, 
the existence of which admits no longer of any doubt. We 
are now fully convinced that in the Cuneiform inscriptions of 
Western Asia we have not only the Assyrian, Akkadian, and 
Smneriau languages, but also some others, about which we 
can say httle at present. Words borrowed from the Akkadian 
are the following: SkaUu (J^y^il), 'a palace,* from the Akka- 
dian^, 'a house' + ffal, 'great,' i.e., from igal; ^nu, 'a reed,' 
from gin ; agarinnu, ' the mother ; ' agii, ' crown,' from agd, 
and many others. 

2. There also exist in Assyrian a nimiber of words which 
are either entirely wanting in the other Semitic languages, 
or only traces of which can be discovered in them. Examples 
of these are the prepositions aita and ina, and the rerb 
4plSu, ' to make.' A large number of words can have their 
meanings fixed only from the syllabaries, as being synonyms 
of words whose meaning is already known. A most interest- 
ing confirmation of this statement can be found in the Rassam 
Fragment, quoted by Dehtzsch in Lotz's " Tiglathpileser," 
pp. as and 89. There, as synonyms of iarru, ' a king,' are 
given: ma-al-ku, ma-li-ku, lu-li-mu, pa-rak-ku, i-Hl-lu; as 
synonyms of Mlit, 'a lord,' we have rt'u and S-ntt. In 
Hne 11, as synonym of ian^atu, 'a queen,' we have ma-al-ka-tu. 
€/. further II R, plate 31, No. 3, first five words. 

3. The greater number of Aeeyrian words have a close 
relationship with the words in Hebrew and Aramaic, ^thiopic 
and AraUc. For words to be compared with the Hebrew, 
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. 6 AN ESSAY ON ASSTRIOLOQY. 

Bee the part of this Essay which treats of the influence of 
Assyrian on Hebrew Lexicography. 

Aramaic, mdttt, ' land ' 



iETmopio. kiSddv 
mutu. 



= (onto 

= )i^ 
= 1^ 

= l!U 
= X\I\X-. 
= <Pt: 
= mi\.: 

— ijji 

These proofs seem to me eufficient to establish my asaeiv 
tioD, that the Assyrian is to be classed among the Semitic 
languages, as fii-st asserted by the Swede Lowenstem in 1845. 
Already in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
travellers informed us of the existence of rare inecriptiong 
which they had seen in the ruins of PersepoKs and in other 
places. As drawings of them were brought to Europe, 
people at once endeavoured to decipher them. But the kind 
of writing in the copies, with the wedge as its fundamental 
element, was to them perfectly new; and bo it happened that 



iinuntu, 'the swallow' 
m&tanu, ' plague ' 
Hturru, 'the bridge' 
abulia, 'the cdty-gate' 
elippu, *the ship' 
imSru, 'the aes' 
a^abu, ' the scorpion ' 
iedu, 'the demon' 
the neck' 
the man' 
the warrior' 
firmament ' 



firtu, ' the female breast ■ 
itmtum, ' fate ' 
nubtutn, ' bee ' 
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AK ESSA.T ON ASSYMOLOGY. 7 

in Spite of frequent attempts at decipherment they remained 
for two hundred years a dead letter, and it appeared as 
if they muet always remain so. However, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century new copies, easier of access, 
came to Europe, and happily the attempt at decipherment 
was soon crowned with Buccess. The elder Niebuhr was the 
first who published exact copies of the Persian Cuneiform 
inscriptions, and Tychsen, of Rostock, in 1798, rightly con- 
jectured that the characters were alphabetical, and were to 
be read from left to right. In September, 1802, Georg 
Friedrich Grotefend, from the Gymnasium at Hanover, pub- 
lished a translation of an old Persian Cuneiform text. He 
first of all showed that the Cuneiform writing was a writing 
tind not an ornament, as might have been supposed. What 
distingnished it from all other sorts of writing was the 
utter absence of roundness in the characters, which made it 
excellently adapted for cutting upon stone. This writing 
Grotefend set about deciphering. He took in hand two 
small inscriptions in the Persian Cuneiform character. He 
had learnt from old authors that the palaoes at Persepolis, on 
whose ruins these two inscriptions were found, had been 
built by Achsemenian kings. MUnter had already happily 
guessed that one word which occurred often in the inscrip- 
tions was the word for king, and he was right. This same 
word happened to occur also in the two inscriptions upon 
which Grotefend was engaged These two were almost 
exactly like one another, the difference consisting bnly in 
this, that in the first insci-iption a group of signs A preceded 
the word for kin^, in the second inscription a group of signs B 
preceded ; and that, further, at the end of the second inscrip- 
tion, the group of signs A and the word for Mnff occurred, 
while in the first inscription a group of signs C, without the 
word for ting, was at the end. The inscriptions had there- 
fore these forms : — 

Group of Group of 

■igna. ligDB. 

First inscription . . A king C — 

Second inscription , . B king A king 
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Grotefend concladed that these groups of signs mnet be' 
proper names which stood in genealogical relationship to one 
another. A must be the father of B, C the father of A. He 
saw that A and B were tdngs, but that C was not, because 
the title WEts wanting after his name. He then inferred that 
A was the founder of a djoiasty. He knew the names of 
the Achcemenian kings, and hie task now was to find out 
the names of the kings corresponding to A, B, G. " Fully 
convinced," says Grotefend, "that here two kings of the 
Acheemenian dynasty must be sought for, and finding the 
history of the Greeks as their contemporaries and narrators 
of contemporary events the most reliable, I began at once 
to go through the list of kings, and to examine which names 
allied themselves most easily to the characters in the inscrip- 
tions. They could not be Cyrus and Cambyses, because 
the two names on the inscriptions did not begin with the 
same letter ; nor could they be Cyrus and Artaxerxes, because 
the first name, Cyrus, was too short in proportion to the 
characters on the inscription, and the name Artaxerxes was 
too long. There remained then only the names Darius and 
Xerxes, which suited the chai'acters well." And besides, it 
is to be noticed that there was another reason for saying it 
could not be Cyrus, viz., the father and son of Cyrus had 
the same name, viz., Cambyses, while on the inscriptions 
B and C were different. Grotefend thus inferred that A was 
Darius. Beginning with the well-known Greek, Hebrew, 
and Persian forms of the name, he read : — 

A. D-a-r-h-w-u-8ch, 

B, Kh-sch-h-a-r-sch-a. 
C V-i-sch-t-a-8-p. 

Subseqiient investigations have shown that he had read cor- 
rectly, except that for k he ought to have read j. In this way 
a certain number of letters was ascertained, and the word for 
king could now be read. Grotefend thus laid down the 
foundation of the decipherment of the Persian Cuneiform 
inscriptions. There now came a period of about thirty years 
diuing which no progress was made in the work which 
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Grotefend had began. In 1836 appeared two works from the 
pens of the French scholar, Eugene Bumouf, and the Bonn 
Professor, Chriatiaa Lassen, which showed a marked advance 
on the work of Grotefend. Laesen corrected the results of 
his predecessors, and made an alphabetical list of some thirty- 
nine characters. Lassen's work began by acknowledging 
that Grotefend bad given us an alphabet by means of which 
we had been able to recognize the names Darius, Xerxes, 
and Hystaspes, and he further acknowledged that by means 
of it the word which meant 'kirig,' as well as another meaning 
' lands,' had been read. This was, however, all that had been 
done. He then showed that Grotefend's alphabet was only 
partly correct. Distinguishing between what was undoubtedly 
correct and what admitted of doubt, he proceeds to say: 
*' As there was no longer any doubt that the names of tie 
kings had been correctly read, so it was clear that the 
value of the letters in the names had been correctly fixed." 
Grotefend failed, however, to advance, in that he assumed 
that the old Persian and the Awesta dialects were perfectly 
identical, while, in fact, both were distinct from one another. 
Lassen saw this mistake, and thus he was able to go further 
on in the work than Grotefend. With the help of his more 
perfect alphabet he ventured to read and to explain the old 
Perrian Cuneiform texts. 

Just at this time a young English officer, now Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, was engaged on the same work. He brought 
new materials to light by the discovery of the sculptured 
tablets of Hamadan (which he copied), and of the long 
Behistun Inscription. Not far from the town of Kermanschsh 
was a steep moimtain called Behistun, about 1,700 feet high, 
into the rock of which was cut an inscription of Darius 
Hystaapes, consisting of about 400 lines, and which was 
about 300 feet from the ground. The inscription was a little 
damaged by the water of a small stream which trickled down 
the rocky side of the mountain and over the inscription. To 
get at this was no easy task. The indomitable pluck of the 
English officer surmounted all difficulties: he not only copied 
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it for the first time, between the years 1835 and 1837, but to 
the learned officer belongs the honour of having first ^vea 
a translation of the same in 1846. 

On the Achasmenian inscriptionB, side bj aide with the 
Persian Cuneiform inscriptions, were two others, also in the 
Cnneiform characters. Grotefend had expressed the opinion 
that these two were translations of the first (the Persian) 
into two langttagee, which at some time bad been spoken in 
Persia. This proved to be a correct conjecture. It is clear 
that the Persian princes wotild wish their inscriptions to be 
read hj all their subjects, and hence it was that they 
appeared in these three languages. The proper names 
which occorred so frequently in the Persian texts enabled 
the decipherer to read the inscriptions that stood at their 
edde ; it was found that the large number of wedges which 
these two new languages contained was due to the fact that 
here were languages which were not written alphabetically, 
but syllabically. Each of the characters denoted a syllable, 
and not a letter. It was conjectured that the third language 
in the group of Achiemenian inscriptions was that of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, and this conjecture was right. For just 
at this time excavations had been begun in Assyria, and 
inscriptions were brought to light, whose writing corres- 
ponded exactly with that which was on the old Ach^menian 
inscriptions as the third. The site of Niniveh was first 
excavated by Botta, and then by Layaxd (Sir Henry Austin 
Layard). Here were now brought forth into the hght of 
day inscriptions which had been hidden for centuries — tablets, 
cylinders, foundations of temples and palaces, obelisks, &c. 
It was now evident that the deciphering of these would only 
be a work of time. The Greek translation upon the Bosetta 
Stone was to the decipherer of the Egyptian text, what the 
old Persian inscriptions were to be to the decipherer of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian insiaiptions. Fortunately there were 
preserved on the old Persian monuments ninety proper names 
phonetically written in die Persian character of the trilingual 
Achsemenian inscriptions, and it was clear that with this 
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help Bnccess most Boon crown tiie efforts of scholars to read 
the third language. 

It waa observed that the names of persons, gods, lands, 
trees, Ac., on these newly discovered inscriptions, had a 
determining sign always prefixed to them. There was a 
certain sign prefixed to all names of gods (viz,, •'*{-), and 
another sign to all names of lands (viz., V). and so on. 
Having gained this mnch. Dr. Hinchs saw that this new 
language was not alphabetic in its character. He was the 
first to discover that it was written syllabically and ideo- 
graphically. He soon found himself able to read the name 
of Nebnchadnezzar, and the record of his buildings. The 
untiring labours of Hincks, Oppert, Menant, and others, were 
successful in overcoming most of the difSculties which the' 
polyphonic nature of the single characters had caused to be 
in the way of the decipherer. Since tiie labours of the first 
decipherers, the path of the Assyrian scholar has been 
smoother, and now we may say that the foimdation of the 
work of deciphering Assyrian inscriptiona has been firmly 
laid, {See Appendix, Note 1,) 

The Assyrian is originally a language in picture-writing, 
like the Egyptian. This is easily seen by glancing over the 
first few pages of the Ist volume of the " Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia " (to which volumes I shall henceforth 
refer thus : I R for the Ist volume ; n K for the 2nd ; 
in E, &c, ; i.e., 1st BuwUnson, &c.). In the late Assyrian 
writing it is often possible to ti'ace the relationship between 
certain groups of dgns and their original representatives in 
the picture-writing, e.g., hieratic -^l^, old Babylonian 0^, 
later Assyrian "-Jf-, an ideograph for 'a star;' again, 
hieratic ^, old Babylonian O, later Assyrian fT, ideograph 
for ' hand ; ' hieratic \\, old Babylonian ^, later Assyrian 
*|, ideograph for ' sun,' Sometimes two of these are joined 
together in order to form a new sign, e.^., -f^ ' sun, day,' 
is joined to <«, the sign for the numeral 30, to form the new 
which means * a month,' t.e., day -1-30=30 days* 
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' a month.' From the ABayrian '^!^ ' the mouth ' + ^ 
' water,' we have the ideograph »-£|ff| ' to drink.' t-ij-f ' the 
mouth ' + *T ' the sun ' = »-£]^ fiimu, * thirst.' This system 
of writing the BabyloDians and Assyrians received from the 
older inhabitants, the Sumerians and Akkadians. Not only 
were the old signs retained by the former, but also the 
meanings attached to these. These meanings were after- 
wards used either bb borrowed words or as syltabic values; 
thus : >'>f- in Akkadian = ana, ' the heaven,' which appears 
in Assyrian as an, the ayllabio value of this sign. Again, 
i~> has the value hat in Assyrian, from the Akkadian word 
bat, ' to open ; ' also the value til, from the Akkadian til, * to 
be ready, completed ; ' »f- mai, from the Akkadian word mai, 
'the wilderness.' The Assyrians also gave to their signs 
values which were not borrowed from these older non- 
Semitic languages, but values which were taken from the 
Semitic languages. Thus tl7T| means ' a house ; ' so they 
gave this character the value bit, corresponding to the. 
Hebrew TV^; and to tTT^I^ ^® value r^, corresponding to 
the Hebrew tlJM^ ' head.' 

The Assyrian writing is in the Cuneiform character, and 
consists of combinations of wedges and comer-wedges (^). 
These wedges are either horizontal, perpendicular, or oblique. 
Like the other Cuneiform writings, such as the Persian, 
Median, Armenian and Elamitic, the Assyrian writing reads 
from left to right. A syllable may consist of a combination 
of wedges varying from the single wedge up to a compound 
of even twenty. Thus we have the single wedges *- '^ jf 
and the eomer-wedge ^, and from these are formed com- 
binations varying in complexity. This will be clear to the 
student if he will only examine any volume in the Assyrian 
writing. 

In regard to the nature of the Assyrian characters, it is 
to be remarked that they are syllabic and ideogi-aphic, in 
contradistinction to the old Persian, which are alphabetic 
(the other Semitic languages, such as Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, jEthopic, having consonantal characters). That is to 
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my, the single Cuneiform characters in Aesyrian may be read 
either as syllables, thus: >~t] ~ tmj, and ■-^jy = ia ; or as 
representing an idea, and therefore to be treated as being 
equal to a word in value ; thus, •-ttJ' '^iiose syllabic value is 
ka, has the ideographic value pu, which means ' mouth,' the 
Hebrew ITEl, 

There are also in Assyriaa both cpen Byllables, such as ka, 
hi, ku, and closed syllables, which are really compound 
syllables, aa kar, kir, kuT, i.e., ka + ar, H+ir, kur^r. I call 
them compound, because in writing the closed syllable kar, 
the Assyrians might use two characters representing two 
syllables, viz., the characters whose values are respectively 
ka and ar. A character may also have many phonetic or 
syllabic values as well as many ideographic values. Thus 
»-« has the syllabic values bi, bat, mil, til, ziz; and the ideo- 
graphic values pitu, 'to open;' ^tu, 'to be completed;' 
ffamru, ' complete ;' bilu, ' lord ;' kabtu, ' heavy ;' labiru, 
'old;' ddmu, 'blood,' and some others; "Zj^, whose only 
syllabic value is ka, has the ideographic values pA, 'the 
mouth;' aj^, 'the face;' Unnv, 'a tooth;' kibitu, *a com- 
mand ;' amdtit, ' a word ;' rigmu, ' a cry ;' ra^mv, ' to 
speak,' Ac., &c. 

In the vtmoUB tables of signs which we find in the works 
of modem scholars who write on Assyrian, a clear method of 
arrangement is observed. It is clear that the various com- 
binations of characters fall naturally into certain groups, 
according to the kind of wedge which stands first on the left 
side of the character. Thus ■-'fIT'- must be placed under the 
»^ group ; it|, under the v, group ; {^ under the ^ group ; 
and ItJ, under the } group. Of course there is an obvious 
advantage to the beginner in such Etu arrangement. The 
order ia which these four groups stand in the various tables 
of signs drawn up by grammarians varies according to the 
will of the author. The order in Sayce's Grammar is very 
much the same ss that adopted by Delitzech and Haupt ; in 
some of the French works the student will find other arrange- 
ments adopted. 
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In looking over the table, the student obeerree that a 
character may have several values, e.g., i^ has the values of 
nt, zal, fat, tU. flow do we know which of these to take 
whea we are tranBcribing a passage? As stated above, a 
word may be written syllabically, thus na-da^u, or the 
word nadanu may be represented by its ideograph (£![. In a 
eyllabically-writtea work, out choiee of a value may be made 
with tolerable certainty if we attend to the following rule : — 
" The one ipllable must end with the game letter ■with which the 
other begins." Of course this does not always lead us to a 
correct result. To the word norda-nu we see this rule does 
not apply at all: the characters for na and nu have onlythese 
values, 80 that no doubt can arise here about the values ; and 
the character for da, viz., ^Tf, has only the values da and fa 
(viz., tS). The student will find that the above rule is a good 
one to use whenever he is in difiBcnlty. But a constant study 
of the inscriptioaB alone, I am convinced, can give one ease 
in transcribing correctly, ix., in choosing values correctly. 
In many cases it is not so easy to select the values, as in 
nadanu, and the best help which the student can have in 
selecting will be to have as good an acquaintance as possible 
with the other Semitic languages. A fair acquaintance with 
these is absolutely necessary to the Assyrian scholar, because 
words in them will often suggest a correct reading of a sign, 
and also give a clue to the meaning of the Assyrian word. 

Having learnt to transcribe well, the student mu^ leam 
to translate. Transcribing well must first be thoroughly 
learnt, and to do tiie work of translating well the stadent will 
have to work at the other SemiHc languages, and at the 
numerous syllabaries given in the " Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia." It will be found that these syllabaries are 
very much broken. An examination of the original tablets 
in the British Museum will show to the reader in what a 
mutilated condition many of these are. Still, many of them 
are well preserved, and these have been copied with moderate 
accuracy into the volumes I have recommended to the 
student for reading. A syllabary may be defined aa a cata- 
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loffue of wordt gylloMcally written, containinff on one tide' of th» 
character whose values tlieae wordt represent, the Assyrian equiva- 
lents, and on the other side, the Akkadian and Siimerian equivalents 
corresponding to fhsm. For an advanced student of Ass^rian^ 
a careful study of these syllabaries is necessary, but for a 
beginner I would suggest that the syllabaries in Profeaaor 
Delitzsch'a " Leseatiicke," and deaignated by bim S', S^ H', 
which are, in fact, collections from the " Cuneiform Inaciip- 
tions of Western Asia," would be an invaluable study. The 
student really has no complete Assyrian dictionary before 
him (for Mr. Korris's, which was prepared at a time when the 
etndy of Assyrian had not made so much progress aa at the 
present day, can hardly be regarded as altogether reliable) 
such as the student of the other Semitic languages has, and the 
only dictionary he may be said to have are these syllabaries: 
an excellent dictionary indeed to the careful student. 

These syllabaries are of various kinds. For example, 
II R, plate 3, lines 537-566 (which we also have in Delitzsch'a 
" Lesestiicke," under S", column iii, 1-30, with many gaps 
filled up by the Professor from comparison with other parts 
of the Cuneiform InscriptiouB of Western Asia), contains three 
columns. In the middle column ia the character whose con- 
ventional name is given in the right-hand column, and whose 
various syllabic values are given in the left-hand ona Thus 
tffif, lines 551-554, has in the right-hand column the name 
Gvi-ru-S^; in the left-hand column it ia seen to have the 
syllabic values dan, kal, lib or lip and gurwS. Further on, ia 
lines 560-564, ^|>- has the name (/^/tonu, and the values pi, 
mi, tal, gSltan. To one already acquainted with Assyrian, it 
will occur that, e.g., tf|J has oftenest the values dan and kal : 
guruS is in reality its Akkadian value. Again, V'> in II R 3, 
518-523, has the name kurv, and the values kvr, Sad or eat, 
lad or lat, mad or mat, values well known to belong to this 
character. 

There is another kind of syllabary, in the middle column 
of which is the character ; in the right-hand column are the 
ABsyrian words which represent the values of the thoughts 
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contained in it ; in the left-hand column are the correeponding 
Akkadian or Sumerian cquivalentB. Thus, in II R 1, 172, 
173, we have in the middle colamn the character t)f|][, its 
Aesyrian rendering is akru, 'preciooa' (cf. "S^); and itlu, 
which means ' high, a hero ;' in the left-hand colunm are the 
Akkadian words corresponding to these: tola is Akkadian 
for a^am, and guruS for Stlu. In Delitzsch'a " Lesestiicke" the 
syllabary S" is of this kind. 

We have yet one other kind of syUabay exemplified in 
S" of Delitzsch's " Lesestiicke." This is a combination of the 
other two kinds of syllabaries. It has four columns : — 

In the 2nd column is the character to be explained. 

In the 3rd colunm is its conventional name. 

In the 4th column is its Assyrian value. 

In the 1st column is its Akkadian or Sumerian value. 

Cf. IV R, plates 69 and 70. We shall again take the sign, 
t||lf (IV E 70, 26). The character stands in the 2nd column. 
In the 3rd column is its name, viz., gyr-\pi-H'\. [The student 
observes that we have in this plate only the beginning of the 
uame preserved, viz., gu. In II R 3, 551-554, it has the 
name gurru-ii. We know, therefore, from this how to fill up 
the gap in IV R 70, 26, viz., by adding rurSd, t.e., ^ffi ,|T.] 
In the 4tii column we have the Assyrian renderings of this 
character, viz., a^u, ' mighty ; ' aStu, ' mighly ; ' dannu, 
' mighty ; ' akru, ' precious,' &c. The student will remember 
that the value akru was also given to it in II R 1, 172. In 
the 1st column is given the Akkadian rendering, viz., kala, a 
value it also had in II R 1, 172. 

Suppose we now take up an inscription to read it. We 
find that it consists of several detached groups of signs. 
These may be read either syllabically or ideographically. 
We learn irom the first kind of syllabary what syllabic value 
to give to each group of signs, and from the other two 
kinds of syllabaries the ideographic values. In order to 
make my meaning plain, I shall take up the inscription of 
Assumazirpal. I R, plates 17, sq., and read line 54, where wa 
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shall find that, in order to get the true sense of die line, 
some of the characters must be read ideographically, but 
most of them eyllabically, thus ; — 

Ab-bul a-kur ina iidti hSr-up iitu mat Num-mi. The first 
character I read ab: it has also the value ap; the next 
character ie bul, which also has the value pul, I accept the 
values in b, because I know of a verb nabdlu, ' to destroy,' 
which gives the sense 1 require in this passage. Kext comes 
a character which hau the value a ; the next the value Jwr, 
and thus we have the word akur = akkuT, from najedru, 'to 
lay waste.' Then comes a character having the values ai 
and rum, but also having the ideographic value ina, the 
preposition 'in.' This suits the passage, and so we read ina. 
The next character has the values ne, tS, &c. ; but shall we 
have good sense if we take the syllabic value ? We find that 
we shall not. And so, as with the former character, we 
must here also take the ideographic value of the character^ 
It is known to have the value i^dti (cf. tfM, Syiiac 1K«V and 
the .^thiopic isdt), 'fire.' This value we accept. Then 
comes a character which is the sign for the plural number. 
This shows us that the character which preceded this sign of 
the plural was to be read ideographically, and also that the 
value given to it most be a noun. We see then that our 
reading iSdH must be correct. The next character, ]^, has 
no syllabic value. We know, however, from the syllabaries 
that it has the ideographic value iardpu (Tl^), • to bum.' 
This suits the context. The character that follows has the 
values vb, up, ar. We take this to be a Phonetic Complement, 
i.e., we accept that value of it which suits as the final syllablu 
. of the word £ardpu, and we read the two characters thus : 
hir-up, i.e., airup, the Imperfect Ist Person Singular of the 
verb, and meaning ' I burnt.' The next character has the 
value ta; but the student observes that beneath it is given a 
Variant, i,e., the exact equivalent either lyllabically or ideo- 
graphically of the c/taracter given in the texU This may serve 
as a definition of variant which holds generally good. Some- 
times a variant ouly tells tl»e reader how the final vowel of 
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a gyllaUe is to be read, thne, to read U and not li The 
character in the text we are told by the variant to read by 
its ideographic value, ii-tu. We know from the context that 
the eyllabic value would not suit, and the variant decides for 
ua what we shall read. Htu is a preposition, and means «x, 
' out of.' The next character has many syllabic values, but 
we also know that it has many ideographic values, such as 
mdtu, ' land,' iadu, ' mountaui,' &c. Here our character is a 
Determinative Prefix, determining for us the character of the 
two signs which follow. We read the value mat, ' land.' 
The next two characters we read syllabically, thus, Nvm^m6f 
the name of the land. The whole hne reads as follows ;— 

ab-bul a-kur ina iiclti iSr-np iltu mit Num-m^&o. 
I destroyed, I vMsted, in fire I burnt: (mto/lhelan4Nummi,4'e. 

The student will have observed in the above line the 
occurrence of what is called a variant, and we cannot, I 
think, too highly estimate the value of variants. These 
oi1:en prove the correctness of the values which have been 
given to the various characters. I think we may with advan- 
tage take the above-mentioned Inscription of Assumazirpal, 
and examine the nature of the variants given on the first 
page: — 

Line 1. •-+ ■J^^ tJf. Here we have the Determinative 
Prefix ilu, ' god,' showing that the two characters whidi 
follow form the name of a god, viz., Nin-ip. The variaut 
■-Jf- "f- is equivalent to this. In it we have the Determinative 
and the character *f-, which, according to IV E, plate 69, is 
the god Ninip. Compare line 10 of this plate, where we 
have in the text the ideographic writing, and in the variant 
the syllabic. 

^1^ ""llt^- Here the variant reads syllabically ^r-<2(i 
("PP) > ^'^^ kardu is the ideographic value of the two 
ch^acters in the text. In Dr. Haupt's " Akkadische and 
Sumerische Keilsehrifttexte," Part I, page 35, and No. 852, 
the Assyrian value of this ideograph is given ^r-{ra)-du. 
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Let the reader look at lino 32 of our plate (1 R 17) ; we read 
for the Bame two characters which are ia this line the variant 
kar-ra-da. This karrada + the following ku = karradatu = 
iarradu anaku, i.e., ' I (am) strong.' 

Line 2. The text reads fu-^u, and the variaot is tui^. This 
shows that the variant character has not only the value it 
generally has, viz^ tuk, but also tuk (i.e., p). In line 3 the text 
has tim, and the variant is ti. In line 4 text has u, and 
the variant is li. 

Zdne 5. As a variant for t|I 4, is given the plural sign f***. 
The character which precedes £ means bHu, 'lord,' The 
variant shows that we have to read the plural of this word 
in the text, and the syllable i shows that the plural ending 
is e ; plural= bSU. In the text the repetition of the character 
shows that the ideograph is to be in the pliu-al. Cf. with 
this the usage in Syriac, where repetition denotes diversity 
or multitude (c/. Noldeke's " Syrische Grammatik," p. 137, 
or Philhps' "Syriac Grammar," p. 140). The advanced 
student in Assyrian will have remarked that the plural of a 
large class of nouns ends in S. Further on in line 5, as a 
variant of <V (|^), is given ^ + ^}, i.e., j^ad or ^t. 

Line 10, The text reads arba'-i; the variant shows that 
we may read irbit-fa. The former is feminine, the latter 
maaculuie. (Cf. Sayce's "Grammar," p. 55.) Both i and ta 
are Phonetic Complements. 

Line 18. Text reads o-na (preposition = to). We know 
that I is a common ideograph for ana. Cf. the first character 
in this inscription. 

Line 19. >-^^ . the usual ideograph for sarru, 'a king.' 
As its variant is given ^^. In line 14 this variant has the 
value nii, its syllabic value, and in hne 19 we see that Sarru 
is its ideographic value. In line 32, {^=Sar-ra in the text, 
viz., the accusative case of Sarru. Again, in this line 19, 
text TeaA.»pi-4T, i.e., jnr, showing that the variant -^t^ has 
this value pir, whatever other values it may be found to have. 

02 
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Line 20 ^rmsIieB as with an interesting variant. Text 
reads n-ib, and aa variant ia given cfff, thua ahowing that 
thia character haa thia value alao in addition to kal,.dan, &c„ 
which are other values shown to belong to it in another part 
of thia Essay. 

lAne 22. According to IV R 70, column 4, line 22, the 
aingle variant M?f has the Assyrian rendering alaka, * to go.' 
For the three underiined characters iu the text we have the 
following syllabic values; 1st character=id, it, if; 2nd 
Bigu=n, tal, dal; 3rd sign=^ {tee Table of Values in any 
Assyrian Grammar). Remembering the useful rule, tiiat the 
one syllable generally enda with the aame letter aa that with 
which the following begins, we read our text iMal-la, and to 
this ia to be joined the following character hi. So we have 
the verb ittallaht, which comparative Semitic Grammar 
teaclies us to be the Kteal form (reflexive) of the verb aldka 
(H^n)) ' to go.' This reading shows us that the double £tff 
in the variant represents the Ifteal form of the verb, which 
IV B, plate 70, column 4, line 22, has shown us to be the value 
of the single character t^. 

lAne 24. In the text we have l^ •-Jf- |m* ; the variant 
gives as ita equivalent ^^ ;£ff. The characters in the text, 
according to II R, plate 2, No. 346 = *T •^^. The variant 
reading has in common with this the value o( par-?u. The 
variant reads par-fi: II R 2, 5i6=par-§u. Par-fi is plural of 
parsu. The text gives us the plural sign, and leaves ua then 
the two first characters to explain as above ; their ideographic 
value, acuording to II B 2, 346, ia parfu, ' a command,' and 
here we are taught by the variant that this ia the reading. 
Further on in this hne we have as variant for A-jf ^^ the 
character ^. The text reads ka-ti, the genitive case o£ iatu, 
' hand,' the ideographic writing for which is represented by 
the variant. The reader will remember that I referred to 
this variant as illustrating the hieroglyphic character of 
Assyrian writmg, 

I have selected the above lines in order to show the great 
value of the variants, and also to show how they are to be 
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need. A careful p^nsal of the page I have used will show 
the reader that there are also variaate of minor itnpurtaDce, 
which only give a different form of the word to be read from 
that which the text suggests. Two exEimples will explain my 
meaning. The first two characters in line 25, according to 
the text=na-daR ; the variant suggests no-din. Again, line 29, 
the text reads pag-i-i; the variant suggests that we should 
read pa-gar, which is the construct state of the noun pagrti, 
' a corpse.' Here 1 close my remarks on the variants, th© 
importance of which caimot be, I think, overestimated. 

7%e Place of Aasi/rian among the Semitic Languages. 

The Babylonian-Assyrian or Assyrian language is the 
langnage of the literature of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, with 
the exception of those that are in the Sumerian, Akkadian, 
and a few other languages. We shall here try to assign to 
Assyrian its proper place in the list of Semitiu languages. 

1. Assyrian. 2. Arabic [North and Middle]. 3. South 
Arabic 4. ^thiopic-Amharic. 5. Hebrew. 6. Phoenician. 
7. West Aramaic. 8. East Aramaic. It is possible to 
reduce this number to five by classing together those which 
are evidently related to one another. 7 and 8 go together, 
because they are both descendants of an older Aramaic 
language. 5 and 6 together = Canaanaic. These two have 
that relation the one to the other which the Biblical Aramaic 
has to the Syriac, and both can be referred to one original 
form. The one great difference between the two languages 
is that in Hebrew tbe substantive verb is n^Il, whereas in 
Phcenician it is Mn (cf. the Arabic \^ _ f). Again, 
3 and 4 go together, for we know that the j^thiopians came 
from Jemen, in Sonth Arabia. 1 and 2 remain distinct. 
Our list then resolves itself thus : — 

1. Assyrian. 2. Arabic. 3. South Arabic. 4. Canaanaic- 
5. Aramaic Biblical tradition tells us that the Tera^m 
went forth from Ur Kasdim to go into the Land of Canaan 
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(Geneeia ii, 31). Heuce it comes that the Canaanaic languagea 
aud the ABayrian have a large nnmber of words in common 
with on© another. The term D^M is applied to those 
people settled in Syria, Mesopotamia, and the district ex- 
tending to the tipper plains of the Tigris. Ab in Canaanaic, 
80 in Aramaic, there is a striking resemblance between the 
words in Syriac and Chaldee and those in Assyrian. The 
South Arabic, which includes Ethiopia, is more closely allied 
to Assyrian than its sister languages are, holding ae it does a 
middle place between Assyrian and Arabic proper. But 
Assyiian cannot be classed under Einy of the other languages. 
It stands by itself; possessing more of the characteristics of 
the Old Semitic (Ur-Semitische-Sprache) than any of the 
cognate languages. On this ground, and also because it 
possesses a literature older than any other Semitic literature 
known to us, I have placed it at the head of this list of 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ASSYRIAN ON HEBREW 
GRAMMAR AUD LEXICOGRAPHY. 



L— On Hebrew Geammab. 

§ 1. The Relative Pronoun : — The Tisaal relative pronoun 
in Hebrew is ^ttiM. How shall we explain this word ? IttSM 
is originally a noun, and according to the known laws in 
Semitic languages which govern eounda {Lautgeeetze), is to 
be compared with J 1 'a place,' ^ji] 'a place,' and /^UJC 
* a trace' (yestigimn). In AsByrian aSru ("m^H) is the nsual 
word for ' place,' the construct state of which is aiar. Cf. 
aiar taUUd ittUd tuUik, i.e,, literally 'the place thou goeat 
to, with thee will I go,' i.e., ' whither thou goest will I go.' 
Cf. with this the Hebrew of Ruth i, 16. In the later books 
of the Old Testament we find alongside of ^ttJM the form ttJ, 
with a daghesh in the following letter, e,g.. Judges v, 7 ; and 
before ihe guttural M we have ^. Whence this OJ ? It is 
commonly said to be an abbreviation of 1^8 : but clearly 
this CJ or tf or 0? ia the Assyrian relative pronoun ia, the 
only one in the language. Certain are we that the relative 
pronoun La in the two proper names 7Ntfin)D and 7M^^, 
where the ttJ in the middle of the two words is in fact the 
relative pronoun. 

5 2. Tlie Prepoeitiofu : — (a.) T^. This preposition is 
commonly derived from fUN, which means 'meeting.' It is, 
however, clearly the same word aa the Assyrian it-ti, which 
is the genitive cttse of tltu, ' the side, the border,' If this 
comparison with the Assyrian is accepted, the derivation of 
the word is different from the commonly accepted one. The 
plural of ittu is itdti, which could not be the plural if ittu = 
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intu ! because if Utu were equal to iniu, then the plural would 
be indti, and not itdti. The root of the word must be HnM* 
nM means, therefore, 'by the side o^' 'together with.* 
This prepoHition is used in Assyrian with suffixes, as is the 
case with the Hebrew preposition. I append itti, with 
suffixes, in order that the student may compare them with 
the Hebrew : — ■ 
Singular 



IslPeiBOD 


1. 


it-ti~ia, i.e., 


ittia, '-with me.' 


2Dd „ 


(maB.) 


it-ti-ka, „ 


'with thee.' 


ini „ 


(fem.) 


it-H-ki, „ 


' with thee.' 


3rd , 


(mas.) 


il-li-h, „ 


' with him.' 


3rd „ 


(fern.) 


it-ti-la „ 


' with her.' 


let „ 




.•(-«-»; „ 


'with HB.' 


Slid „ 


(maa.) 


it'ti-ku-mi „ 


' with you.' 


2nd „ 


(fem.) 


it-ti-ld^na „ 


' with you.' 


3rd „ 


(maB.) 


it-ti-Sii~>ia „ 


'with them.' 


3rd „ 


(fem.) 


it-ti-H-na „ 


' with them.' 



(6.) The accusative particle n^H (also flN) is the same 
as the late-Assyrian and late-Babylonian word dtu, as in the 
words atMo, • what concerns me ;' atuni, 'what concerns us.' 
(c.) 7 ,3 ,3. The etymology of these prepositions ie veiy 
obscure. In Arabic we have bi, U, ia (the latter of which is 
really not a preposition) ; in ^thiopie we have ba, la; and 
in Syriac we have he, IS ; but the Assyrian has neither of these 
particles. Corresponding to 3 it has ina, and to 7 ana. It 
has been supposed that the Assyrian preposition la-pdni, 
' before,' was the same as the Hebrew ^SO?, but this admits 
of some doubt. In the Assyrian bam, 'in hira'=^ the ba is 
the same as 3, and iu is the 3rd personal pronoun suffix. 

§ 3. Adverbs. — The d-euding in adverbs is explained by 
the Ase^Tian. It is, in fact, the Assyrian indefinite pronoun ma. 
DN^ ' suddenly ' = Assyrian pitimtL, and also irux pitima ; 
muSdma, from wimsm, ' the night ' = properly ' in the night, last 
night;' SattiSdm and SattiSdma, irom iattu, ' year '=' yearly ;' 
pijfdma, fromptAu, 'a moment '=' momentarily.' 
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§ 4. The Verb. All the Semitic languages know only two 
tenaes. Ewald, in hia earlier writings, called them the lat and 
2nd Modua; later, Perfect and Imperfect. Bottcher calls 
them Perfect and Fiena. Noldeke, in his Syriac Grammar, 
adheres to Perfect and Imperfect. We can keep the names 
Perfect (Tnjf) and Future (Tfiy) in ao far as we bear in mind 
(1) that the former expreBses what is completed, the latter 
what is not completed; (2) that the Perfect and Future mark 
not merely the Absolute Past or Future in reference to the 
speaker, but also relative Past or Future in reference to 
another expressed action. The future ^L^M in itaelf, in 
connectiou with nothing preceding or coming after it=i»jwi6o; 
but in connection with other parts of the sentence, may 
mean amo^ amabam. The Perfect ''J^ilN in itself =awwoi, 
but in connection with other parts of the sentence may mean 
amaveram and amavero. The existence of these two tenses 
derives support also from Aasyrian, which has only the Imper- 
fect and the Prassens (so named by Profesaor Dehtzsch). In 
order to mark that something happens or will happen, or 
that one does something or will do something, the pure atems 
katal, ^tul, &c., were used ; and to these were prefixed short 
pronominal atema, which referred either to the person who 
acted or the thing which happened, thus : ja-^tal, ' he kills ; ' 
ta-^tal, 'thou killest,' &c. The keeping of the full verbal 
stem expressed suitably the being-about-to-be. On the 
contrary, the stem was shoi-tened as soon as a distinction 
had to be drawn between the completed and the incompleted, 
thus : from jakatal, the form jdktal was used, and &om ta^atal, 
the form ta^al, &c. 

We find in the Imperfect sometimes the vowel w, some- 
times t, sometimes a. The Assyrian also haa preserved this 
old way of forming the Imperfect, for in it we have imperfects 
with each of these vowels : most commonly «, less commonly i, 
least commonly a In place ofja^afal, with its characteristic; 
vowel a, the shorter form ja^tul (Tlflp]) came gradually into 
use. The form of the Imperfect with a, which had become 
superfiuous, was then used in Hebrew to form the Passive }. 
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but that the passive formation depends not on the vowel a, 
the Assyrian shows clearly. C/. Ascnrrian jvr^toi, 'he kills 
many ; ' jukaffil, ' he killed many ; ' on the contrary, in Arabic 
and Rehrew, jukatfil, 'he kills many;' ju^tfal, 'they were 
killed in large numbers.' 

The old Semitic and the Assyrian have the power of 
expressing a circumstance as continuing, by joining the 
personal pronoun to the noun which expresses the action or 
quahty. Thus, from Sarru, ' a king,' we have a form, iarraht, 
'I am a king' =ferr«, ' king ' + onafei, 'I;' iarrata, 'thouart 
a king '= Sarru +atfa, 'thou;' gaSraku,^\ am brave'=ja«rM, 
' brave ' + (Bwiw ; gaSrdni, 'we are brave '=(?o»frw + ont. For 
these combinations compare I R, plate 17, line 32, where we 
read iarraku; belaku, 'I am lord;' na'idaku, 'I am exalted;* 
gaSraku, &c. Exactly in this way was the simple verbal-stem 
^aial treated. Thus : labii, ' he was or is clothed ;' 3rd rang. 
fem.a labSat; 2nd sing. masc. =b labadta; 2nd sing. fem. = 
labSdU; 1st sing. com. = ii6«aA(M); 3rd plur. inasc.=fc6W(m); 
3rd plur. fem. = hhSdi^ni) ; 2nd plur. masc = labSatunu ; 
2nd plur. fem. =s lahSatina ; 1st plur. com. = labSdni. 

The Imperative is ^lol; with gutturals "l^N and "^fatT, 
in verbs Intransitive or with medial signidcation, as 33'!' "with 
final a. In Asayriari both syllables in the Imperative have the 
same vowel. Thus from kaiddu, ' to conquer,' we have kuSud; 
BO a\Bopikid and fabat. This Imperative, with thesamevowel 
in both syllables, is, I beheve, the original Semitic form. 
3n3 has as its ground-form kulvb. 

Verba Media Geminate and Mediae Vav or Yod. 

1. Verba MedicE Geminata. — These are in Assyrian always 
treated as strong verbs, and it is only in a few cases that we 
find additions for the purpose of assimilating the two last con- 
sonants. Thus saldlu is conjugated iilul, taSlul, taslul, tailuli, 
aslul, &c. This is probably the oldest mode of treating these 
verbs, traces of which mode are to he found in the Hebrew. 
For examples, see G esenius' Grammiir, § 67, B^nark 10. 
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The other mode of treating these verba is hj asaimilating 
the two last coDsonants, and is of later origin. Thus the 
3rd person Perfect can retain the two laet like radicals, as 
*■?■» ' tC ^^"^ "^l?; more frequently they are assimilated, as 
in p'l and "ID. The Imperfect of the Niphal in one case 
has exactly the same form as that which strong verbs always 
have, viz. 35?^ > ■which is of the same form as /t&j?^. 
(Job, xi, 12). 

2. Verba Medics Vav and Yod. — The roots of these verbs 
are generally treated as cousieting of three radicals, but 
it is better to suppose with Koldeke and August Miiller 
{Z. D. M. Gt xxiii, 698 tq.) that the roots consist of only two 
radicals, which are joined together by a vowel originally 
short, but made long through the law of three-consonantal 
roots. Thus, as the root of D^"? we take Dj7, Assyrian 
favours and supports this mode of treating these verbs ; 
* he killed '=t-(KA; 'he stood up' = v-^dm;' I tiuned back'= 
a-tur; 'I subjugated '=o-nir. In thelmperative 'kill'=diii; 
'set faet'=^m. It is only on the supposition of two-con- 
sonantal radicals that we can explain the participle active 
Dj?, and such forms as JTOp iflQp ,''J7Pi?. The middle letter 
vav owes its origin to the Imperfect form, where we have 
01)7^, and this -f in the Imperfect is of the same origin as the 
u in ^bj!^ (original form jarful) (Geeenius' Grammar, trans- 
lated by Davies, page 109). 

II. — On Hebrew LexiOoorapht. 

It will not be uninteresting to the reader, I think, if I 
begin this part of my essay by bringing together Assyrian 
words with their Hebrew parallels:— 

pu, 'the mouth' = no. 

'o^u ' the pot or vessel ' = np or ny , and by no means 
from nriM derivable. 
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tda, *tiiB baud' = 1^ 

ddmu ' blood ' = Cr\ 

tasu, * the moth ' = OD 

dddu, 'the beloved' = T^l 

'tfti, • wood ' = ^ 

iidtu, 'fire'=0>M (Syr. =. 1*4*1 'fever,' ^th. jv^t) 

amtu, cstr. amraty' the maid' = HOM (a*>^ ancilla) 

bintuy cstr. binat, ' the daughter ' = JT3 = r03 

^to, pi. daldti, 'the door' = ^(''l 

i:(utu, pi. JfotcUi, 'the bow'= JT^ 

iap(w, pi. Aipdit, ' the Hp ' = rTOto 

'abu, ' the father ' = 3M 

'oju, ' the brother ' = DM 

ummu, 'the mother' = DN. RootDOM. (y. the ^thiopic 

fiwiu, ' the day ' = Di'' (Aramaic tWjV^ Arabic fy ) 

^t^ra, ' wine ' = T3^ 

oj/a^u, *caif' = ':ay 

Ubbu, ' the heart ' = S? 

^df% ' tiie atorm, tempest ' = iTT^ 

r4iu, 'head' = tfN^ 

jizfi^ catr. iamuX, * the sun ' = tttoC) 

t'r? I'eu, ' the earth = Y^ 

lubultu (= hibwSta), cstr. iuJIai, ' clothing = ttta^ 



1VD *the youth,' plural D^irO, has probably nothing 
to do with "ira, 'to choose out of a number,' so that DnVQ 
should mean ' the chosen ones.' We may compare with it 
the Assyrian bafyda, ' the young man ; ' plural ba-hu-ld-H, 
' the young warriors, male, and therefore warhke subject^.' 
Sennacherib Inecriptiou, I B, plate 37, column I, line 56, has 
ba-^vt-la-ti al Hi-rimr^mS, i.e., " The warriors of the city 
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73*n, 'temple,' is not from 73^, * to b© oapaciouB,* but 
ia really a word borrowed from the AseyriaD; temple in 
Assyrian = S-kaUu, This word is borrowed from tbe non- 
Semitic Akkadian i, 'the house,' and gal, 'great;' so that 
ikalXu means ' the great house,' hence 'temple, palace.' Ekallu 
is represented in Assyrian by two characters, cfTTT £!■-, i^., 
^TTTT + ET*"' f ^^ ^^ of these is the general ideograph for 
'house,' and has the syllabic values bit (TV%'), fit, S; ^ is s 
value borrowed from the Akkadian word for ' house,' viz., S, 
or with its consonantal ending ei (I refer the reader to 
Dr. Haupt's "Akkadische und Sumerisehe Keilsclirifttexte," 
page 17, No. 266, where in the Akkadian we have ei, and in 
Assyrian bi-i-tu, i.e., Mtu). The character ^>- is the ideograph 
for raba, ' great,' the equivalent of which in Akkadian ia gal. 
The ideograph for palace then =ii(w + rffl6«= house + great; 
the Akkadian is 4+gaL 

In Jeremiah 1, 21, the enemies of Babylon are commanded 
to go up against QTl'IIQ IpMH and against the inhabitants of 
T^pD. The first name DTIIQ is explained in Gesenins thus : 
*' Double obstinacy, or repeated rebellion, a symbolic name for 
Babylon." Ewald, in his last edition of "Die Propheten," 
translates it, "das land Doppeltroz," and then he properly 
adds "Aram-Naharaim, the land of the double-river, Mesopo- 
tamia." It is taken for granted by Ewald and the latest 
edition of Oesenius' Lexicon, that D^n'lp is the right 
punctuation. The Assyrian shows that it is not. We know 
from the inscriptions of a land described as mat marrdHm. 
Now marrdtu means 'the sea,' so that *mat marrdtim' means 
' the land of seas,' i.e.. South Babylonia. The word marrdtu 
occurs in the Inscription of Tiglathpileser II, II R 67, line 3. 
{See Appendix, Note 2.) 

Again, 1^"^ Ewald explains as 'punishment,' the city 
Punishment, i.e,, Babylon. And this is also the explanation 
in Gesenins. But t\\!B is no other than the famous warlike 
nomadic tribe Pu^iidu (amSlu Prt^udu, in I R 37, 45). , 
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In Ezekiel xxiii, 23, jrip andj^ltlJ have puzzled commenttt- 
tors. jy\p is thus explained in the last edition of GeBeniiis. 
"According to the Hebrew commentators, Vulgate and 
others = Prince, Noble, properly stallion, breeding camel 
(which must be of noble breed), according to a transposition 
frequent in Arabic." yVif is rendered by beatus. Ewald, 
however, hits the mark when he says, " It is quite dear that 
the words Jfl(7l iflMn Tij^ cannot be anything else than 
proper names of smaller Chaldee peoples." We know now 
from the Inscriptions that Su and Ku were nomadic tribes in 
Korth and South Mesopotamia. I find in a Fragment marked 
M 55, in the British Museum Collection, which I copied at the 
beginning of last year, the following lines, viz., 12 and 13, 
Column 4 : — 

■s3T s£m r? -sEn -«t >=m>= 

E33 63TT SS -ffil cmc 

This part of the Tablet relates how the people on the 
Bea-coast were at enmity with the people by the sea-coast — 
Subarta with Subarta, Assyrians with Assyrians, Elamites 
with Elamites, the KaSSil with tlie EaSSfi, the Sutu with the 
Suttt, the Kutu with the Kutu, Lulubu with Lulubu, &c. ; thus 
there was division among these peoples themselves. I quote 
this passage for the sake of the two names Sutu and I^uto, 
abbreviations of which were Sii and I^u. Professor Dehtzsch 
has, I think, clearly shown that these two peoples are the 
same as the y^Qj and Jrtp of Ezekiel. The student observes 
that the Hebrew has ttJ, while the Assyrian has D- Further 
on, under the head of BibUcal Geography, he will find that it 
often happens that the Assyrian D corresponds to the Hebrew 
OJ, The land Su, with the Determinative Suffix H, for ' land,' 
is also mentioned in II R 23, 21d, 63<2. 

■'Jlttfy is found in anion with ito^, to denote ' eleven.' 
The student will find a note upon this word in the English 
edition of Gesenius' Grammar, p. 222. The explanation given 
by the translator in this note, viz., that '^Ff0^ is a corruption 
of tny, is too far fetched. The only tenable explanation is 
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that given by the AssyriaD. One in AsByrian = iitSn, which 
word itself is borrowed from the aon-Semitic Akkadian aS-tdn, 
which means 'one in number;' ta-a-an, i.e., tan, not tain, 
means ' measure, number.' 

^n, in Assyrian Jarronu, means " the road along which 
traders pass, and on which they cany on their trade." It 
may be called the trade-road : it particularly refers to a point 
in the road where several persona meet to cany on their 
trade. The Akkadian word from which ^rrdnu is derived is 
parran. 

P? or P?, 'to spend the night in a place,' is derived 
from yh ' the night.' In Assyrian Idnu = ' the court, fore- 
court of a house,' aud the denominative verb Idnu = " to 
bring into this court ; to spend the night in the court under 
shelter of the house," I connect therefore the Hebrew witii 
the Assyrian word Idnu, 

D^ffl? occurs only in plural (Job xi, 3, Dent ii, 34); it 
is constantly translated by Dillmann iu his edition of Job 
(" Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zom Altea Testa^ 
ment'), ' die leute.' In ..Ethiopic we have this same word in 
singular, met pi amtdt, ' maritus, vir.' In Assyrian the word 
for maritus is mutu, the ideograph for which is 1^^, which 
character is also the ideograph for aiSata, ' wife.' 

?n3 and 73'^, in Psalm xxiii, 2, are synonyms like na'dlu 
and rabafu in Assyrian. In the simple Kal form these verbs 
mean 'to I'est, to lie.' In the eighth edition of Gesenius 
there are brought together under 7(13, the roots "ina, 'to flow;' 
7713, 'brook, valley;" J^, 'to drink for the first time, to drink 
to satiety (of the camel).' Then the steps are given by which 
the meaning *to lead' is arrived at. Simpler far than this ia 
the explanation by Delitzsch in Lotz's "Tiglathpileser I," 
p. 123, where he says, " Sn3, ' to rest, encamp : ' Piel = 
cause to rest, cause to encamp, give rest." In the Psalm, 
7515 is parallel to ^^'l'?) jnst as in Assyrian na'if/u is a 
synonym of rabafu; ef, 2 Chr., xxviii, 15, and xxxii, 12; 
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1 Chr^ xxii, 18, where the rendering, ' to lead,' does not suit 
the passages, while that of ' to lie, to rest, to settle down,' 
gives a good aense. 

miyTS' This word has been pointed (and is pointed in 
onr Hebrew Bibles) fTIDTS, and translated, 'shadow of 
death,' from 72 and TT02. There can be no doubt that both 
this punctuation and translation are wrong. The verb 
faldmu in Assyrian means *to be dark,' and our noun is 
connected with this verb. We punctuate it rnDTIS, and 
translate ' darknesB,' from a root uTS ' to be dark.' Worthy 
of notice are the remarks of Professor Franz Delitzsch, who 
says, "originally is rODTS no compound, but from a root 
Dv2, Jie, opprimere, obtmebrqre, and means 'deep-darkness.'" 
(This I quote from the lectures which I heard.) It is further 
to be observed that PV372 in the Book of Job is constantly 
tised among a number of words, all of which mean 'darkness,' 
but of various grades. Thus in Job x, 21, 22, we have four 
words meaning 'darkness,' viz., "nl^n .mOT? ,rro^y and 7Di^. 
€/. farther Job xii, 22, where * darkness' suits the passage 
best. No competent critic now disputes this meaning. 

TtOT) and t^ISTIN, 'yesterday;' in Assyrian the words 
corresponding to these are timdli and itmdli, itimdli and 
itHmdH. 

n^D occiUB in Jonah and EzeUel, and came late into 
use among the Hebrews. It is generally derived fixim 
rrjO, 'salt,' but this derivation is wrong. The Assyrian word 
for sailor is Tnalahu, which is a word borrowed from the non- 
Semitic mala^, i.e., ma, 'the ship' + la^, 'to set in motion.' 
Hence mala^u is ' the one who sets the ship in motion.' In 
Akkadian mala§= ma + la^; ma = the Assyrian elippu, 'a. 
ship,' and la§ = ABBjn&n salalu, in the sense oialdhi, 'to go.' 

D7^y, 'everlasting, eternity, age;' generally derived fix>m 
07?) ' to veil, hide.' With this root it has nothing to do. 
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Ewald IB right when he b&jb that it w a form like D^l'', and 
that originally it was an adverb. In Aseyrian 'everlaeting'^ 
Clu. Cf. the phrases iStu 6la, 'from everlasting;' Sd ul'-tu ul-la, 
i.e., id ultti 41a, in the Babylonian text, referring to the temple 
of IStar at Arbela. (See " Babylonian Texts," published by 
Mr. Pinches, page 17, hne 2.) The student observes that if 
the root had a Q we shonld expect an tn in the Assyrian 
■word. Again, we have the phrase l*m utuii, * the day of 
eternity;' and also consider well the form iilu-ma, 'everlast- 
ing.' 1 would refer the reader to my remark on the ?>tending 
in adverbs, under the head "Hebrew Grammar," for an 
explanation of the ending ma in ut-lit-ma. (I R 59, col. 1. 41.) 

TttiN, as in Num. xxi, 15, D^THSn TtfK), does not mean, 
as in the authorised version, ' the stream of the brooks,' but 
* the bed of the streams.' The word is not to be referred to 
the Syriac 'il, 'fundere,' but it is best to compare it with 
the word iSdu in Assyrian, whioh means 'foundation, base.' 

n357) 'brick,' identical with the Assyrian libiUu = libintu. 
Tu is the feminine ending in Assyrian, as H- is in Hebrew, 
The verb laidnii means ' to make bricka' 

nriB, plural JTinS. Schrader is right in regarding the 
word as Semitic, and it is undoubtedly not of Sanskrit origin 
(see Gesenius, last edition). The Assyrian word corres- 
ponding to it is pa^tu or pt^tu, which means ' satrapy,' as 
well as ' satrap : ' ' province ' in general, as well as ' governor 
of a province.' 

**D5, 'a tiirone,' corresponds to the Assyrian kusau, which 
18 a word borrowed from the non-Semitio gasa. The g in 
' Snmerian changes to it in Assyrian, as in engar, which become^ 
il^ru, ' the foundation,' So guza becomes kasim. 

tDJI, ' the camel,' generally derived irom A^s^, ' to be 
jbeanl^l, complete;' so that the camel, according to this 
derivation, is * the beautiful, complete animal' Better seems 
to me to be the derivation accepted by Assyriologists. In 
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Aesyiiaii it is named gammalu, a uon-Senutib vrord == 
gam + maL Gam means * a hump,' and mal ' to carry.' 
Hence tlie camel is the ' hmnp-beariDg animal.' 

yriFf occuiB in Isaiah xx, 2 Kings, zviii, 17; rightly 
explained in the last edition of Gesenius as the title of a high 
Assyrian officer. The Asej-riau name is iur-tan-nti, and it is 
represented by two characters, c^ (whose syllabic value is 
tw, and ideographic value mdru, 'son') and tlT]! (whose 
syllabic value is tan or dan, and ideographic value dannu, 
' mighty '), so that the Assyrian name means literally ' the 
mighty son,' i.e., ' the officer in high position.' On the Canon 
of Eponyms marked C* in Delitzsch's " LesestUcke," the title 
of the officer mentioned in page 94, line 28, iaamglu fur~ta-nu. 
Nebo-bel-u6ur was turtan of the city of Arpad. The title 
occurs several times in this same canon, viz., page 92, »; 
page 93, 3S, 4s; page 94, le. 

1P5I?, Jeremi^ li, 27, a word of Assyrian origin. The 
Assyrian word is dupiarru, ' the tablet writer,' represented 
in Assyrian by the characters E^ ^ITfT t§tJ> *^® ^^ 
character is a determinative meaning 'man,' i.e., amSbt; the 
second character has the syllabic value dup, and the ideo- 
graphic value duppu, ' a tablet ; ' the third character has the 
syllabic value Sar or gar, and the ideographic value Satdrit 
(IBtt)), 'to write.' The three characters then mean 'the 
tablet writer.' In the Akkadian language dup means tablet, 
and Sar is the Akkadian equivalent of Safaru, ' to write.' 

, nj!(?,'reed,' generally derivedfirom nji?, 'tostandupright;' 
so the last German edition of Gesenius. In Assyrian 'the 
reed ' = kanu, the root of which is gin or gan in Akkadian, 
' to bend ; ' the Akkadian for reed is gi-en, to be spoken gin. 
Hence the reed is called H3j^, because it beads, and not 
because it stands upright. 

D^D. The equivalent in Assyrian is gia&, which is the 
proper word for ' horse,' and not mumiski, aa has been long 
supposed. 
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itW?, 'very,' originally means 'fulness, strength.' Pro- 
fessor Fleischer derives it from Tltti ' to oppress,' so that it 
means 'the burden.' In Assyrian we have the verb tnd'dti, 
' to be many,' aad the noun mu'du, ' fulness, strength, multi- 
tude.' It seems to me best to connect the Hebrew word 
with the Assyrian. 

*)^ in Isaiah xxx, 23; Ps. xxxrii, 20, 65, 14, means 
'meadow, park, plantation.' The Assyrian word is kirH, 
represented by c| tEfcJ; the first character is the deter- 
minative for tpu (Y20» 'wood,' and the second has the 
ideographic value arku (PT^), 'green:' so that the two 
characters together mean 'the green wood or park.' 

^Wj, generally explained as a word taken from the 
Egyptian, inasmuch as it is always used for the Nile. I 
thiak, however, that it is a pure Semitic word. The poetic 
word for 'river, canal,' in Assyrian is ja-u-ri; and so ^M^ 
means ' a river ' in general (IV R, plate 44, line 21.) 

n"j2t^, explained in Gesenius as a Persian word, may be 
compared with the Assyrian egirtu or igirtu, the general word 
for 'a letter.' 

ntfTj?. In II B 17, 116, the first word in this line is 
^d^-tu, which corresponds to the Hebrew word. The tu is 
the feminine ending, corresponding to the Hebrew n t; in 
Hebrew, as in Assyrian, the consonants are the same, namely, 
ttnp- It is interesting that in the very next line we should 
meet with the reading iS-ta-rit, corresponding to m^tpj, 
!.«., Astarte. In the hymn to the goddess Istar (K. 4, 931), 
obverse, line 12, we read, wm-mu Uu iS-ta-ri-tu, i,e^ 'the 
mother of the goddess Astarte.' In the Sumerian hymn 
published by Haupt in his third part of the " Akkadische- 
Sumerische Keilscbrifttexte," page 126, hne 19, we read, 
is-ia-ri-tu id ana-ka-u, i.e^ Astarte, not I. If we continue, we 
read in the same line, in the Assyrian, mar-tu fyi-dup-tu 
ihi, ^c. Is not Jiaduptu equal to }fadiitu f In this very line 

D2 
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occurs (the first word) iitaritu, and from the feet tlmt thej 
occur together, we must, I think, read in this line ^adtStu, 
and not kaduptu. I express no opinion in regard to these 
words, but simply point out that they occur in theae Inscrip- 
tions close to one another. 

MITD, Pe. cvii, 30, translated 'sea-coast,' and by the old 
translators, 'haven, harbour;' in Assyrian makdsu is the 
usual word for 'place, village.' 

nptol, in Assyrian rab-mi^ and represented by the 
characters ^^^^-'>^J^i^,i.e., arrUlu, rabu, kakkadu,i.e., 'man,' 
' great,' ' head.' Hence the Rabshakeh was literally ' the 
chief of the great men.' In Land's " Syriaca Anecdota," 
Vol. Ill, page 259, line 8, we read of ^S» *a> '^^^ "was 
sent from .aJMim. The word in Syriac means ' the lord of 
the legs or tribes.' 

IITO, adverb and substantive = 'to-morrow.' Olshausen 
{" Grammar," § 38c) makes it = inMD ; generally derived 
from iriN, ' to be behind, remain behind.' The root "llTQ in 
Assyrian means 'to be in front, at the top, to he opposite,' 
So ^rro is in Assyrian umu pdnu and umu ma^ri, ' the day in 
front.' 
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AN ESSAY ON ASSTRIOLOGY. 



BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



Iq this part of my Essay I propose to show what light 
Asayriology has been able to throw upou the Geography 
of the Bible. It will no doubt be interesting to students 
of Hebrew, to know how the names of places mentioned 
in the Bible are written in the Cuneiform Inscriptions, and 
to the student of history, to know on the Inscriptions of 
which kings of Assyria the places are mentioned. For a 
fuller account of some of the places than I shall give, I 
refer the reader to Celitzsch's work called " Wo lag das 
Paradies?" In the following pages I shall adopt the method 
of transcription now common among writers on Semitic 
subjects:— « = D; i = 'C?; f = y; J=n; t = r\; ( = 13; 

T^J$, Gen. X, 10, is the Babylonian Arhi or Urht, now the 
famous ruins of Warka, on the easteiii bank of the Euphrates, 
between longitude 31° and 32° and latitude 43° and 44°. 
The Akkadian name of the place is Unik (tT-ru-uk), and is 
represented by the characters £<3<<"T <^. the first of which 
has the ideographic value of subiu, ' a dwelling,' and the 
eecond being the usual determinative affix for ' land or place.' 
UiTik appears then to mean ' the dwelling,' xai^ e^oxvv. In 
Akkadian tir-ru is the equivalent of the Assyrian subtu, and 
means ' dwelling.' In II R 50, 59-606, the name is written 
U-^-ur-uk, %.e., Ereeh. 

njM, Gen. x, 10. This is a name we constantly meet in 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions, and it is generally represented 
by the character ^^b- The kings of Babylon are called 
'the kinga of Sumer and Akkad.' Akkad is no other than 
Agan^ as the late George Smith conjectured, a part of the 
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town Sippar, also called Sippar-Agade. Akkad is also the 
name for North Babylonia, as Snmer (Su-me-ri, i,e., *iy31p) 
is the name for South Babylonia. Sumer is represented by 
the charactera ^JEf [3% •-TT'^> *-*•> ' the land xar' e^oxv"' 
I refer the reader to a letter on the names Sumer and 
Akkad, which was written by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of the 
Aesyrian Department of the British Miiaeum, to the Academy, 
for July, 1882. 

ff'l'lDp, 2 Kings xvii, 24. Sippar and Agade form one 
town ; the god of the former was Samas, the sun-god, and of 
the latter, the goddess Antmito. Beroeus names the town 
Sispara, Ptolemieus 'S.fTr^apa, and Flinius Hippareinum. Its 
Assyrian name is Si-ip-par, and is represented by the 
characters *| ^^ ifl^ ^J^. In connection with the name of 
this place, I might refer the reader to the above-mentioned 
texts edited by Dr. Haupt, Part II, p. 59, line 16. In the 
Assyrian column we read ina ka-ri si-par, and in the Akkadian 

column we read kara ta, where we have in the space 

between kara and the ending ta the characters given above 
for the town of Sippara, and to these characters given on the 
Akkadian side correspond in Assyrian ty| *|, i.e^ Si-par. Its 
Sumerian name ia Zimbir. Sippar is the present ruins of 
Aboo-habba, about 16 miles S.W. of Baghdad. 

rTlS"*? = Niniveh, the chief town of Assyria, the present 
Nebi-Junus and Konynnjik. Its name on the Inscriptions is 
Nin& or Ninua, of which Nina is the older name. The names 
occur too often on the Inscriptions to require special citation 
of passages where they occur. We find its name written 
thus, Efp <i!f^^ T? <!1PT- ^•*') «i-tu-a, with the Determinative ki. 
Meaning of ni doubtful : na-a = Assyr. rabofu, ' to encamp.' 

-I^IM, Gen. xi, 28-31; Nehemiah ix, 7, has D'''Ttp3 IIM. 
Ewald sought this place in Armenia ; but I think we shall 
not be wrong in saying that it is the famous Babylonian 
town XJru, now the ruins Mugheir, on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, south of Babylon. In II R 50, lines 44-47i, we 
have the name U-ri, which is our town tlr. The god of this 
town was the moon-god Sin. 
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*1D?M, Gen. xiv, 1, 9, is the Babylonian town Larsa, 
See 11 B 50, 48-49ft, where we read the name La'-ar-sa. Ita 
oldest name was Ararzn. It is now the famous ruins of 
Senkereh, south-east of Warka, It is represented by the cha- 
racters *| (Samas, ' the Hun-god '), ^^<<"T (M>lu. 'dwdling'), 
{^ (the determinative affix for * town '), bo that by these 
characters the town is designated ae that in which the sun- 
god has his dweUing: (See V R 3, 107.) 

TVQy 2 Kings xvii, 40, and ntVO, 2 Kings, xvii, 24, a 
town east of Babylon, whose Babylonian name is Kutu, 
and Stimerian name GAdOii. It is represented by the 
characters ■-^17 af^ ci?" ^ ^J^, i.e., 'the place of prayer' 
(see II R 53, 4a). Kuthah often occurs on the Inscriptions in 
conjunction with Babylon and Sippar. The god of the town 
was Nergal (11 R 60, I2c, fi), with which agrees 2 Kings, xvii, 30. 

7^ acBabylon; written in Assyrian sometimes syllabi- 
cally thus: bor-hirbt, and sometimes ideographically thus: 
t^j ^jf. {^yy <J0). (See V R III, 107, and oiten.) The 
original name, therefore, was BahUu. According to the 
ideograph, the name means ' the gate of god.' The first 
character is the usual ideogiaph for bdbu, 'a gate;' tho 
second character is the ideograph for ilu, ' god ; ' the third 
has the syllabic value ra, which is the Akkadian sign of the 
Dative Case. In Akkadian tho word for god is dtngir, and for 
gale is kd, so that the ideograph is to be read kdrdingtr-ra ki. 
I'he oldest non-Semitic name of Babylon is represented by the 
characters whose syllabic values are 'I'in, Hr, and H. The 
first character, tin, has the ideographic value balafu (Q71), 
' to live J ' the second, Hr, the value Hstu, ' grove ; ' the third 
is the usual determinative affix for town. Hence 'Life-grove.' 

d'^ltoS, generally connected with the name TH^, are the 
Chaldeans. In the Cuneiform Inscriptions the name of 
Babylonia is mat Kaldu, ' the land ChaldEea : ' the Chaldeans 
are called Kaldd, It is to be observed that the Assyrian 
name has I, while the Hebrew has >. This change of the 
original consonant I into s also occurs in the word IvbuUu, 
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'clothing,' for llibuSt% and altUr, 'I wrote,' for aitur. 'The 
origiii of the word is very obscure. The view of Bome 
scholars is that the word is derived from kaSddu, 'to conquer,' 
BO that the Kasdim are ' the conquerors.' This derivation is,, 
I think, a doubtful one. 

"1^1^, the usual name for Assyria in the Old Testament, 
always denotes the kingdom of Assyria, and not the toMTi.' 
Its Cuneiform name is ASSur, and the name of its inhabitants is 
ASSurd. The oldest name of Assyria is AuSar, which according 
to some means ' the watered meadows.' The name of the 
toMm is thus written : -tfl -^f- R Jf or -tfl -*V, t.e., al ilu 
A-iur, i.e., 'city of the god ASm-j' and the name of the land 
thus : *i^ »-,Jf- T^f ^ or V- «-V. *•«•- *»«' '^" A-sur. In the 
Sumerian tests the name of the land is written yif |p t@y ^^,' 
which is to be read A-tiSar, according to S^ 146. Thw 
liSar = Si4d-tum (see S"", 146) = iT^, ' meadow ; ' and jj is 
the well-known ideograph for mu, 'water.' Hence, A-^dStu* 
has been explained as ' the watered meadows.' 

^I^n = Tigris ; in Assyrian Diglat and Idiglat, ».&, 
I-dt-ig-lat ; represented by the characters fl Q' »?- kf^ ^4- 
The first two characters are the usual ideograph for nam, 'a 
stream or river;' and the remaining three, according to S**; 
373, have the Assyrian value iur-pit-u, which, together with 
ndru, is explained by Dehtzsch as ' the stream which bursts 
forth, which rushes wildly on.' The Akkadian name is 
I-diAg-na. For the Assyrian name, ef. II B 50, Ic, d, 

XT^ = Euphrates; represented in Assyrian by the charac- 
ters n B *! ^ HW <M' ^^ = P«r^t-i»- (See II E 50,, 
8c, d.) The two first characters = ndru,, and the student will 
remember that the last four characters represent the town 
Sippar, Hence the Euphrates is designated by these 
characters as the River of Sippar or Sepharvaim. The 
Euphrates is also represented by the characters TJ S TT '"TT'"" 
i.e., ' the river of uanals, the river from which the canals are 
fed.' The Akkadian name is Puratmnu. (V R 22, Reverse 31.) 
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fT^ 2 Kings xviii, 11; Isaiah xxxvii, 12. It is the: 
neighbourhood into which the Israehtiah exiles were taken.- 
The river "I^IH is expressly named the Gozan in 2 Kings: 
xviii, 11. The Assyrian name of the river is HdbUr, tind it 
is known by the same name up to the present day. In the 
Inscription of Assumazirpal, I R, plate 18, hne 77, " By help 
of Assor and Rimmon, the great gods who aggrandize my' 
royalty, chariots and an army I eoUeeted : the banks of the 
gfi-bdr I took." According to this insoription, the Chabor 
pours itaelf into the Euphrates not far &om Oarchemish^ . 
6ozan has the name Gru-za-na (11 R 53, 54, and often). Ou' 
the Canon History of Assyria, Ramm^u-nirSri is said to have 
invaded Gu-^a^na. It is the district watered by the "gabflr. 

yy, rb!rn, Gen. x, ll. By yy Niniveh is to be under- 
stood : and the two words together form the name of the 
north-eastern part of Niniveh. In the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
it bears the name of Ribit Nina, i.e., ' The broad squares 
of Niniveh,' (I R 45, col. 1, hne 53, " ina ri-bit Nina ki") 

nbS, in pama n?^, Gen. x, 11, is the name of the, 
southern part of Niniveh, and has in the Inscriptions the, 
name Kal^u. It is the present ruins of Nimrond, and is 
situated at the junction of the Upper Zab with the Tigris. 
It was built by Shalraaneser I, 1300 B.O., and raised into a' 
residential town by Asaumazirpal (895-838 B.C.). The name 
is found in the Inscription of Assumazirpal, I R, 17, line 9, 
where we read, orSib alu Kal-Jji hHi rhb-i bSli-a AiSur-nazir-pal 
iarru dannu, ^c, " Dwelling in the city Kal^u, a great lord, 
nay lord, Assumazirpal, mighty king, etc." 

f)2^, Isaiah xxxvii, 12; Cuneiform name=Ra8appa (II R 
53, 37, where we read Ra-sa-ap-pa) ; present name=Rus&fa,' 
a ruin in the Euphrates Valley. Resef and the other towns- 
mentioned on this plate are towns in Mesopotamia, 

fTl!? ^35, Isaiah xxx\Ti, 12, where it is mentioned along 
with Resef, Haran, and Gozan ; in Ezekiel xxvii, 23, along 
with Kalneh, Haran, and Assur. The fW ''33, we are toldr 
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in Isaiah, dwelt in itetM)?^!, which waa the name of the 
district between Edessa and Euphrates. This trihe bears the 
name Bit-Adini in the Inscriptions, i.e., the tribe of which 
Adini was the founder. It was located between Haran and 
Ktesiphon. Mentioned in Assumazirpal Inecnption, column 
1, line 76, where we read, "A^iahaba, son of Lamamaua, whom 
they brought out of Bit-A-di-ni ; " also in column 3, line 51. 
The tribe dwelt in the district of to-day which lies between 
Ainfab and Urfa, on the left bank of the Euphrates. '^^t4)7J^ 
— Tul-ASurri, i.e^ Asun-'e Hill, mentioned in the Esarhaddou 
Inscription, I R 45, column 2, 23, where we read, mat 7\tl- 
A-sur-ri. 

□n^, the land of the nomadic Arameeans, includes a 
part of Mesopotamia and that portion of land which Btretches 
sovth-eafit towards the Persian Gulf Cuneiform name is 
Ardmu, Ar&mu, or Arimu. Cf. the Nebi-Junus biscription, 
I R 43, column 1, line 7, where we read, amSlu A-rcMni, ' the 
people of Arlmn ;' and III R, plate 8, line 38, where we read, 
iar mat A-mrtnu. In the Tablet of Tiglathpileser II, II R, 
plate 67, line 74, we have it written mat A-ri-mS. 

nn. Gen. X, 15 ; that Syrian land which borders on its 
west flide on Mesopotamia, and is separated from it by the 
Euphrates. Its Cnneiform name Haiti occurs frequently in 
the Inscriptions. Particularly interesting is the tablet in 
I R, plate 48, where are mentioned the twenty-two kings of 
Hat-ti (Bi[= •-HM) who were bound to pay tribute to the king 
of Assyria. The chief towns of ^atti are : — 

Q^Tp^Si Isaiah x, 9, geneitilly identified with Kipic^amv, 
*.«., Circesium, a fortified town at the junction of the Hahor 
and Euphrates, on the right bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
Tulbai-sip (whose present name is Biredjik, and whose 
Cuneiform name TuUbursi-ip occurs in the MonoUth Inscrip- 
tions of Shalmaneser II, column 2, 14, HI R, 7). Gargamis 
is its name in ABsumazirpal, column 3, hues 69 and 70 ; it is 
written Gar (V) - ga (t|||*) - mia (tJTT) ; but in the Inscription- 
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of Tiglathpileser I, colonm 5, line 49, its name is written 
Kar-ga^miS. Carchemieb is represented to-day by the ruing 
of Girb^, on the right bank of the Euphratee. 

"TEHM, 2 Kings xviii, 34 ; leaiah x, 9; Jeremiah xlix, 23, 
eitnated not far from Ham&th; its Cuneiform name is 
Arpadda; it is situated on the present uninhabited ruins 
Tel-Erfid, about twelve miles north of Aleppo. Vulaiifiri 
went up against the land Ai-padda, 806 B.O. The name is 
also pren in the Canon History, II R 52, 166, 306, and often. 
(See iurther, Kiepert in Z. D. M. G, Vol. XXV, p. 655.) 

rnjn. Num. xiH, 21 ; xxxJv, 8, a large Syrian royal 
city on the River Orontes ; since the time of the SeleucidsB 
called Epipbania ; named in Amos vi, 2 rO"! fTQ^. Cimeifona 
name = HamaUu (II R 53, 37). 

ptolS^, Damascus, a royal town on the River Cbiyeorae, 
named in the Inscriptions Dimaska (II R 53, fragment 4, 
line 56 ; and in fragment 3, line 68, and often). The second 
radical Q is never doubled in Assyrian. It has also another 
name, which marks it as the town of asses, viz., Sa imerUa : 
imeru means ' an ass.' In Arabic its name is Dima%u. . 

P?5? includes in the Old Testament both Phoenicia and 
Palestine; this district in the Inscriptions, particularly the 
part bordering on the coast, bears the name mat A^rri; 
i.e^ the West Land. C^iaan has the name Gan-a-na or Kan- 
a-na. Its chief towns are : — 

^^T?, Gen. X, 15 ; here spoken of as the first-born son 
of Canaan. The Cuneiform name of the town is iSicfunu ; 
and in the Inscriptions we read of a great and small Sidon 
(Prism Inscription of ' Sennacherib, IR 37-42, column 2, 
line 38, where we read, alu Si-dtfun-nu rhb-u alu Si'dxt-vn-nu 
p'Jru, i.e., SidSn the great, Sid6n the less). Cf. rtS"! p"!^, 
in Joshua xi, 8 ; also in I R 35, line 12, we read of a land 
£(-(fu-nu. Its present name is Saida. 
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flDT^, lKing9xvii,9, 10; OlDadiah,20 = Sarepta; Cimei-' 
form name is Sa-ri-4p-tu (Sariptu), a Phoenician town lying 
between Tyre and §id6n (Prism Inscription of Sennacherib^ 
If, 39). From this inscription we gather that the Assyrian 
monarch began his femous march in the north and went 
southwards. Sariptu can then be no other than Sarepta, 
Zarpath (see Kiepert's Map of Palestine), which lies on the 
coast between Tyre and SJdon. It is the little village of the 
present day called Sarfend. 

Il2) Tyre ; in the Inscriptions Sur-ru (see Shalmaneser IT, 
Inscription in III R, plate 5, No. 6), where the people of Tyre 
are called Sur-ra-or^, i.e., Surr3. The name Surru occnrs in 
the Inscription No. 1 of plate 35m I R, line 12. Cf. also 
I B 48, Inscription of Esarhaddon, an inscription which is 
very important geographically, line 2, where we read, mat 
Sur-ri, i.e., the land of Sumi (Tyre). Arabic name = ^. 

■ 133?, now 'Ai:ka; Cuneiform n&me = Akku. (Prism Inscrip- 
tion of Sennacherib, column 2, line 40, where we read 
Ak-hi-ii), Arabic name = \^ . 

(IDh, Joshua xix, 29; in Assyrian U-iuHi, i.e., USu. 
(Prisin Inscription of Sennacherib, II, 40.) It is a town in 
the tribe of Asher, and according to its position in the list of 
places mentioned in this inscription, must lie north of 
Achzib and south of Sarepta. 

^'^t^t^i Joshua xix, 29, is Achaib, a town lying between 
Tyre and Akko. Written in the Prism Inscription, 2, 40,- 
alu At-zi-bi. Present name is Ecdij>pa. 

TTP?! €ren. X, 17, has been generally identified with 
Arfxh, at the north-west foot of Lebanon, between Tripolis 
and Antaradus, one pai'asang from the sea (tee the " Com- 
mentary of Ealisch," p. 272). It lies fifteen miles north of 
Tripolis, and is known to-day by the name of Irka. Its 
Cuneiform name is Ar^ (mentioned in the Fragmentary 
Inscription of Tiglathpileser II, in 111 It 10, No. 2, line 2> 
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^02, Gen. x, 18 ; about twenty-four mileB Boutb-eost of 
AntaradiLB, near tbe river Eleutbems, and known by tbe 
name Simi/m. Its Cuneiform name is Simtrra (mentioned in 
the same line as Ark^ III R 10, No. 2, line 2 ; and aUo in 
Fragment 3 on the same page, line 35). 

Palestine. 

(a). The Kingdom : of Israel bas the Cuueiforni name 
Bii-Humria, or Sit-Humri, i.e., 'tbe bouse of Omri;' also 
mat HumfU ' the land of Omri. In III R 10, No. 2, liae 6. we 
read, mat bit Hu^im-ri-a. In the inscription from tbe palace 
of B&rkd-Dir&ri, I R 35, we read, Kne 12, mat Hwumrri-i. 
Tbe other Cuneiform name of Israel is Sir'al, wbicb occurs 
on the Monolith Inscription of Shalmaneser II, in III ,R 
(plates 7 and 8), plate 8, column 2, line 92, where tbe line 
begins, 7ndt i^r-'-la-a-Of i.e., mat Sir'ld, 'tbe land of the 
Israelites.' Its chief towns are : — 

]Vlptl7,in LXX Xafiopeia, once written "tefuiprnv (1 Einga 
xvi, 24). Its Cuneiform name ia Samerina (II R 53, No. 4, 
line 1) ; and in Tiglathpileaer II Inscription (II R 9, line 50) 
we read, " the city of the Sar^me-ri-na-a-a" i.e., of the people 
of Samerina, t.e., Samaria. Also tbe name Sam»imuruna, not 
Usimuruna, (See Prism Inscription of Sennacherib, column 2, 
47, where we read, ' the city of tbe SaTnsi-^nu-ru-nam-a.') 

pO^, 1 Samuel xxix, 1; Cuneiform name = ^^^ (IIR53, 
39ti); it is tbe Aphe^ which lies north-west from JezreeL 

TT^, also p''l4P = Hegiddo; in the soutb-west part of 
the plain of Esdraelon, and lying soutb-west of ApheV, 
tbe present ruina of Le|;^n (Leg^). Its Cuneiform names 
are (1) MagadH (II R 53, Fragment 3, Une 56, viz"., 
Jfd-^Wit-u), and (2) MagidH (II R 53, Fragment 4, line 58, 
viz., Ma-ffi-du-d), 

(6). Tbe Kingdom of Juddk, iTTUT), baa the Cuneiform 
name mat Ja-u-di. (See Nebi-Junus Inscription, I R 43, 
coliimn 1, hue 15 ; and often in tbe Inscriptions after the 
younger Tiglatbpileser.) Its chief towns are : — 
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OVwTl^, K'ri perpetuum for DTttfTl^. Cuneiform name 
18 Ur-aa-li-im-mu, i.e., Ursalimmu (Prism Inaciiptton of 
Sennacherib, coluam 3, line 8). We have the eame coneonants 
in the Hebrew as in the Assyrian, except that Qj takes the 
place of D. This occurs often, and I mention it in order 
that the reader may gather for himself the examples which 
occur. The present name of Jerusalem is El-Kuds. 

1B^ or M^OJ , Ezra iii, 7 ; Jonah i, 3. Cuneiform name is 
Jit-ap'pu-u, ie., Jappu (Prism Inscription, column 2, line 6<!). 
Observe the long u at the end, corresponding to the Hebrew 
Khdlem; present name = Jafa. 

p3l JT^a, Joshua xv, 51 = Beth-Dagon. Cuneiform name 
ssBit-Dt^dna (Prism Inscription, column 2, line 65). Lies 
south-east of Jafa, ue., Joppa. This is not the Beth-Dagon 
mentioned in Joshua xiz, 37, situated near Accho, in the tribe 
of Asher, but the town in Philistsea, situated on the road 
leading from Joppa to Jerusalem, This is evident ^om its 
place in the list of towns mentioned in the inscription. The 
reader observes that the meaning of the name of the place is 
"the house of the god Dagon." Observe, then, how the 
name of the god is given by the Assyrian scribe, thus, 
Dagdna. Present name is BSt-Bedjan. 

jTta ■'3!^, Joshua xix, 45 = Beng-berat, in the tribe of 
Dan, south-east of Joppa. Cuneiform name = Ba-na-oro- 
JBar-ka, i.e., Band-Bar^ (Prism Inscription, column 2, line 66). 
Present name = Ibn-Ibrak. 

0^37, 2 Kings xviii, 14 = Lachish. Cuneifoim name = 
Iiokim. Probably it is the present Umm-el-L&kis, on the 
border of Philistsea, in the south-west corner of Judah, on 
the road from Gaza to Jerusalem. Cf. I R, plate 7, No. J. 

ni?ri7M and NJ^flTM, Joshuaxix, 44, xxi, 23; Cuneiform 
name = Al-ta-^ (Prism Inscription, II, line 76), It is a 
town which lay between Ekron and Timnah. 
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l^n, JoBhua 'KT, 23 = Hazor; not the town in Naphtali 
nor in Benjamin, but one of the two in the tribe of Judah, 
and it most be sought for in the neighbourhood of Joppa. 
AssTrian name = ^-fu-ru (Prism Insoriptioo, column 2, 
line 66). 

riW7p, t.e., Philist^a, Gen. x, 14; Isaiah xiv, 29. Cunei- 
fonn name = Palasta or FiliStu. {See line 12 in I K .^5, 
which I have before quoted, where we read at the end, mdt 
Pa-lorot-ta.) We read in this line of the lands of Surru 
(Tyre), Sid4nu (Sidon), Humri (Omri), Udumu (Edom), and 
Palastu ( Philisteea), Also mentioned in II It 52. Observe 
line 40, where we read, ia al Kal-fyi a-na mat IH-liS-iu. 

Its chief towns are : — 

]^'1p|y, Ekron, the most northerly of the Phihstine towns. 
In the LXX it is 'Aiexapeev. Cuneiform name = Am-kar-ru-tui 
(Prism Inscription, column 3, line 1 ; cf. also I R plate 48, line 5, 
where we read, Itufu Sar Am-Kar^^rvrna). The Assyrian form 
of the name, An^rruna = Akkarruna, is to be compared with 
the Greek form. Present name — 'Aldr.' 

"rt'TtpN, Afihdod; Cuneiform naxae t= Asdudu (Prism In- 
scription, column 2, line 51, where we read of the people 
At-du-da-oro) \ also in line 7 of I E 48, we read of a king 
Nu-milku, of the city Aa-da-du Present name = EsdUd, 
(Hebrew has tf and Assyrian D-) 

n30J?> Judges xiv, 19 = Timnah. Cunei&inn names = 
Tcarmd (Prism Inscription, column 2, line 83) and Tamand. 
Lies south-east of Ekron and east of Ashdod. Present 
= Tibne. 

, Ascalon ; Cuneiform name := la-^or^il-lu-na, i.e,, 
Xsyal&na (Prism Inscription, colmnn 2, lines 58 and 63). Also 
mentioned in I R 48, line 4, where we read of Mitinti, king 
of the city Is-ka-lu~na, On II R 67, line 61 (Inscription of 
Tiglathpileser II), the name is written As-ka-lu~na. 

n^V) Gaza; Cuneiform names =^a^tu (Prism Inscrip- 
tion, column 3, line 26, we read alu ^a-zi-ti), Hassdim 
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:(Tigla1ihpire8er 11 Inscriptioii in III R 10, No. 2, Ime 9, 
where we read Horoz-zu-tu), and ffazz^tu. In I E 48, line 4, 
ite name is ffa-zi-tu {Haziti is genitive case). Tlie Ayin in 
Hebrew ie, as is well known, of two kinds, one corresponding 
to tlie Arabic e ('Ain), tbe otber corresponding to e CGain). 
The V in HJ)^ coireeponds to the Arabic c- This is here 
repteeented by the Assyrian §, i.e., n. 

Before going on to the geography of Egypt, I shall add 
a promiscuous list of a few important places. 

1. D^TN and D^T^; in Ime 12, 1 R 35, the reader remem- 
bers the name nwr* U-diirmu; in the Prism Inscription, column 2, 
line 54, we read of a king Arammu, king of the land of the 
U-du-vmrma-a^, i.e., of the people of Udf^mu. 

"Tny = Arvad ; Cimeiform name = A-ra-da (Prism Inscrip- 
tion, column 2, line 49). The inscription does not help 
-UB to decide where Arvad was situated, (See Delitzsch's 
.» Paradies," p. 281.) 

J^Qiy, or more frequently ]^)S)^''33. Coneiform name = 
Bit'Ammdnu (Piism Inscription, column 2, line 52, has Bit- 
■ Am-ma-^na-Or-a, where AmmSnS denotes the people of the 
tribe of which Ammon was the founder). In V B, column 7, 
-line 110, we read of a city Bit-AmrTna-m, where Anunfini is 
genitive case after Bit 

^4lD,Moab; Cuneiform names =J/<:^&u,3/a^ and J/u'd&u. 
Prism Inscription has mdt Ma'-ha-a-a, i.e., the land of the 
people of Ma'bu. In V R, column 7, line 112, its name is 
Mu'-d-ba. It is to be observed that in Assyrian as in Hebrew 
-the middle radical is a guttural. 

The Semitic name of Egypt is DI'TJ^, ^a>^Sd. Nowhere 
in the Egyptian monuments does this name occur. As to the 
various ways of explaining this word, I refer the reader to 
^Qeeenius's Dictionflty, or any other large Hebrew lesicoii. 
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In the narrower sense of the word DT^JD is Lower Egypt. 
In the Inscriptiona the corrcBponding iiame is Mu-fur (see V B, 
Annals of Assurbanipal, column 1, Una 5d, and often). In the 
two-lined inscription No. 4, in I R 48, we read as follows : — 
mat ASSur-aJyiddina Sar kiiidtt iar ntdt Aiiw 
md-U Mu-fur mati Kusi 
i.e^ land of Esarhaddon, king of multitudes, king of Assyria, 
of the land Hu^ur, of the land Kusu. 

The name also ocoura in No. 5, line 4, at the end. Musur 
is the name given to Lower Egypt. Its later Cuneiform 
name is Midr. Arabic name ia Miar. 

D'ilJ^B, leoiah xi, H; Jeremiah xhv, 15, is the name for 
Upper Egypt, In Isaiah xi, 11, we have the three names 
Mifiraim, Pathrds, and Knsh together. Pathros in old Eg^'ptian 
is pe-to-rSs, Le., the land of the South (so Professor Franz 
Dehtzsoh in his "Commentary"). In I R 48, No. 5, Hnes 4 
and 5, we read, iarrdni mat Mu~fur mat Pa-tu-[ru]-si mat 
Kur-d, i^., " kings of the land Musur, of the land of Paturusu 
(Pathros), of the land of Kusu " CttnS). Here the AsByrian 
and the Hebrew have D iu the name of Pathros. 

Qh3< Ethiopia. Musur is in the north, south of it is 
Pathros, and south of Pathros is Kush. Cuneiform name = 
Kusu (see on DilflS; also in V R, column 1, Hue 67, and 
often). The Babylonians name it Kfisu, i.e., the dark-coloured 
race, from kusa, the Assyrian for ' black.' 

The chief towns of Egypt are : — 

P^, Num. xiii, 22 ; Isaiah xix, 11 ; Ps. Ixxviii, 12, 43 = 
Tanis. It has two names in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
(1) St nil (a guttural as middle radical), see Aesurbanipal, V R, 
column 1, line 91. (2) Sa'nu (ditto, column 1, a6). It lies 
between the Ostium Sebmnyticum and the Ostium Pehuiacum 
of the Nile. 

rtM , Gen. xli, 50, the well-known city of the Sun, with the 
Greek name HeUopolis; the city On, situated a few miles 
north of Memphis, called by Aseuvbanipal tjnu. 
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^b, Hosea ix, 6; in iBaiah xix, 3; Jeremiah iii, 6, F|!l a 
fpO = Memphie ; on the western bank of the Nile, aouth of 
Cairo. Present name among the Copts is Menfi. Cuneiform 
name := Mempi (Assurbanipal, V R, column 1, lines 60, yO, 
and often), i.e., M^im-pi or Mi-im-pi. Arab. = t_ ii , 'ft j . 

Mb, Ezekiel xxx, 14, 16, and ^llDN «!l, Nahum 'iii, 8, is 
the old town of Teben or Thebes. Cuneiform name = N€u 
(Aseurbanipal, V R I, 88, line 109, and often). In this inscrip- 
tion we are told that the king Tir^akah, who was in Memphis, 
heard of the defeat of his army, abandoned the city, and fled 
into Thebus (AV), The first chariicter = ni, and the second 
character is the usual one for a guttural. 

Q^S, third son of Ham ; his descendants are named along 
with'Kush and Misraim in Nahum iii, 9. The EgyptologistB 
identify Pilt with Punt : according to Ebers, Arabic nomadic 
tribes tributary to Egypt. On the Darius Inscription of 
Nakshi Rustam, along with Ku§ is mentioned a people Pa-vrta, 
i.e., Pflta, and probably the same as Put in Nahum. 

There still remain a few names to which I wish to draw 
the reader's attention. They are the following : — 

D^^J^ = Elam = Susiana, and in Gen. x, 23, mentioned 
as the first son of Shem. Its Cuneiform name is Elamtu, 
mostly written ideographically, and sometimes syllabically 
(thus, §-lam-tv). It is generally represented by the characters 
O^ ET <I^' *i^<^ from these it is clear that the name means 
highland. The first character is the ideograph for elamu, 
' high ;' and the third for irfitu (Y^M), ' land ;' the second has 
the syllabic value ma. Its Akkadian name is Elama. Its 
chief town is ]^2J, Nehemiah, i, 1, Daniel, viii, 2 ; Cuneiform 
name t= SuSdn. (_See Assurbanipal, V R, column 7, line 1.) 

Tl7, mentioned as the fourth son of Shem = the Lydiane. 
Cuneiform name L&ddu, In V R, column 2, line 95, we read 
of tryges, kuig of the land of Lu^ud-di. 

ny. Job, i, 1, lies north-east of Edom, in North Arabia, 
perhaps in the wildemese of Arabia, east of Palestine. Its 
Cuneiform name = Uszu. 
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tfl"n^4, a province of Armenia (2 Kings xix, 37), identified 
with Hantr-haraithi, 'the mountain of mountains.' In the 
Babylonian Inscriptions its oldest name is Uraitu; among the 
Assyrians it -was called Urartu (gee V R, x, 40, where the line 
reads, ' Saduri, king of the laod Ur-ar-td,' i.e., Ararat). On 
the Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II, discovered by Mr. Bassam 
at Balawat, column 3, line 3, we read of the land U-ra-ar-ti. 
(See the paper by Mr. Pinches in the " Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology," Vol. VII, Part I, 1880.) 

DT0 = Persia, Persians; Cuneiform name = Paraw. In the 
account of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, obvei-se, 
column 2, line 15, we read of Cyrus, king of the land Par-su. 
In I R, 35, a plate I have often referred to in this geography, 
line 8, we read the names of several lands, viz., Mu-un-na, 
Par'gu-a, Al-lab-ri-a, Ab-da-da^na, The word Parsua is here 
in accusative case, governed by a verb meaning 'to conquer, 
to take possession of.' Parau-a = Persia. Arabic = j^j j. 

^3?5, Jeremiah, li, 27, a province of Armenia ; Cuneiform 
name = Manrm. In the Historical Canon, II R, 53, we read, 
ana mat Man-Rc^^-a, "to the landof the Mannu people;" as also 
in the same canon, ana Madro-a, "to the Medes." The pointing 
of "HD in Hebrew is "^ } may not ^3D have been pointed at 
some time or other in the same way ? 

Here I close the list, and the reader desirous of further 
information, I would refer to the works of Schi'ader, " Die 
Keihnschriften und daa alte Testament," 2nd edition, 1883, 
a translation of which into English is now in course of 
preparation ; and Delitzsch, " Wo lag das Paradies 7" 
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BIBLICAL HISTORY. 



References to the Kings of Israel and Jndah m the 
Inscriptions : — 

let. — Kings of Israel, 

(a), Orari, whose Assyrian name is Ilumri {Hebrew = 
''TQ^?)) is mentioned in the Inscription of Shahuaneeer II 
(858-823 B.C.), in his account of his victory over Hazael 
(Assyrian name = Harza-'-ilu, and Hebrew = 7Wn, 2 Kings 
viji, 15) of Damascus. See III R 5, No. 6, where we read at 
the close of this little inscription, the first discovery of the 
late George Smith, maddtu sa mat Sur-ra-a-a mat Si-du^a-Ora 
Sa y Jct-u-a apil ffu-^m-ri-i am-^r, i.e., " the tribute of the 
land of the Tyiians, of the land of the Sidonians, of Jehu 
son of Omri, I received." The reader will also remember 
that Israel is called by the Assyrians mat ffvmrt, 'the land of 
Omri,' (See Geography.) Observe that the Hebrew y is 
represented in Assyrian by ^ in Onui's name. 

(6). Ahab: Hebrew ^HM, i.e.,, ' brother of the father;' 
Cuneiform name is Ahabbti, mentioned in the Inscription of 
Shalmaneser II, III R, plate 8, column 2, line 91, where we 
read as follows: Sa iminSu 700 narkahdti 700 fnt-^l-lu 10,000 
fohi ia Ir-^tt-li-S ni mat A-mat-Or-a 2,000 narkabdti 10,000 fdbi Sa 
A-^-ab-bu, i.e., " of Damascus ; 700 chariots, 700 magazines, 
10,000 men of ( = belonging to) Irchulfin of Hamath, 2,000 
chariote, 10,000 men of ( = belonging to) Ahab." Ahab is 
here named in connection with the battle of Kar^cara 
(854 B.C.), where there were twelve Syro -Phoenician kings' 
engaged against Shalmaneser, one of whom was Ahab. 
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Jehu = MliT; Cuneiform name = t/iz-ii-a; mentioned 
along with Hazael of Damaficne in the passage cited about 
Omri. The inscription relates how Shalmaneeer, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, 840 B.O., crossed the Euphrates, 
defeated Hazael, captured 16,000 warriors, together with 
their weapons, took 1,221 war-chariots, shut Hazael up in 
Damascus, desti'oyed his parks, marched as far, as the 
mountains of the laud of Haur&u, and laid waste cities 
without number And last of all he speaks of the tribute 
which the people of Tyre and Sidon and Jehu paid him. 

(d). Menahem = 0)1313 , 2 Kings xv, 17-23; Cuneiform 
name ia Menihimmu; mentioned in the 3rd fragment of 
Tiglathpileser H (III R 9, Ime 50), where we read his name 
tiius: MS-ni-}^i-(im)'mi al Sa--me-^--nor^jr-a, i.e., "Menahem of the 
city of the people of Samerina," i.e., Samaria. Mr, Rodwell's 
translation in the " Records of the Past," VoL V, page 48, 
line 2, does not help the reader to see that 'Samirinai' is 
Samaria. The o-a at the end of the proper nouns always 
denotes the people of the city to whose name these letters are 
added. Menahem is also mentioned on the famous Prism 
Inscription of Sennacherib, column 2, line 47, as Me-in-hi^mnme 
Sam-ii-mU'-ra-^a-a-a, i.e., " M&ihinim§ of Samaria." He here 
appears as a vassal of Sennacherib. 

(e). Fe^^=snj)B: Cuneiform name = Pa-ka-hu (the same 
consonants as in Hebrew, viz., iTpB); mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser II (III R 10, fragment 2, hue 28). Tiglathpileser 
came into the land of Peka^, conquered the northern district* 
of Israel, took their inhabitants away to Assyria, and Hoshea 
"he appointed over them." In 2 Kings xv, 29, Tiglathpileser 
is named as king of Assyria; while in v, 19, Pul is named as 
the king. Both names refer to the same person, for there was 
no other king of Assyria at this time but Tiglathpileser II 
(745-727 B.C.). 

(/). HoSea = S^^n, 2 Kings xv, 30, whose Cuneiform 
name is Ami', is also mentioned by Tiglathpileser II (III R 
10, fragment 2, line 28), where we read, Ann' ana sarrtili ana 

S.2 
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Sli-iu^u aS-htn, i.e., " Hoehea to the kingdom over them I 
appointed." " Ten talenta of gold, one thousand of silver, I 
received from them" (the people) "as their tribute, and to 
the land of Assyria I sent." In Assyrian this name is -written 
■with D; in Hebrew with OJ. 

27td. — Eitigs of Jvdah. 

(a). Azariah, 2 Kings xv, 2 = i^^l^; in 2 Chron. xxii, 6 
'irp'rtJI. Cuneiform name =: Azrijad : ia also mentioned by 
Tiglathpileser II, who made war against Azariah about 739 
B.O. The Inscription, viz.. Ill E, page 9, No. 2, is very much 
broken, so that no continuous extract can be given. Line i 
reads, AS-ri-jet-u mat Ja-iir4i ina, &c., i.e., "Azariah, king of 
Judah in, &c. ; " in fragment 3, line 9, in the same page, his 
name reads As-ri-a-a-u. The biblical date of thia king is 
808-757 B.C., which clashes with the date we should take 
from the Inscriptions. 

(6). Ahaz, 2 Kings xvi, 2 = tHM (bibhcal date is 74^- 
727 B-C). Cuneiform name = JaM§<wM; also mentioned by 
Tiglathpileser II, after 731 BO. See II R 67, line 61, where 
we read JoHO-f^zi mat Ja-u-daH3r<i. 

(c). Manasseh, 2 Kings xxi, 2 Chron. XTTiii = TTtSJO i 
mentioned in the Annals of Esarhaddon and in the Annals of 
Assurbanipal under the name Menate. In the Annals of 
Esarhaddon, III R 16, column v, lines 12, 13, we read, 
ad-ktri-ma Sarrdni mat Hat-ti u i-bir tihamti Bor'arht Sar mdt 
Sur-ri Mi^nar-si^6 Har al Ja-^di, i.e., "I assembled the kings of 
Syria and (of the lands) beyond the sea, Baal king of Tyre^ 
Manasseh king of Judab." These two lines are also the first 
two lines in the impoi-tant Inscription I R 48, No. 1. Menate 
is here a vassal of the Assyrian king. As in many other proper 
names, we have here again the Samech in Assyrian for the 
Hebrew Shin. 

(d). Hezekiah = ilj(7tn and 'li^p^D- Cuneiform name is 
Hazakijan : mentioned in the Prism Inscription of Sennacherib, 
column 2, line 71, where we read, a-na ffa-za-^i-ja-d mdt 
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Ja^irda'a-a, i.e., "to Hezeldali, king of the land of Jndah," In 
colnmn 3, lines 11 and 29, liis name is written Ha-zirii-a^. 
The following ie briefly the Biblical accowtt of the war 
between Sennacherib and Hezekiah, 2 Kinga xviii, 3, 19 tqq, : 
Sennacherib came np against all the fenced cities of Judah 
and took them. Hezekiah sends to Sennacherib to Lachish, 
with the prayer that he should withdraw on the payment of 
a tribnte, Sennacherib agrees to this ; receives 300 talents of 
silver and 30 talents of gold, all the silver in Jahveh's hoose, 
and the king's house : yet he withdraws not. He sends {hree 
officers, viz., the Tartan, Rabshakeh, and .the Rabaaris, to 
Hezekiah to make certain proposals. They return to find 
their lord at Lachish, but on the point of besieging Libnah- 
Tir^a^ah, king of Ethiopia, comes out against Sennacherib; 
Sennacherib shall not enter Jerusalem nor ehoot an arrow 
into the city. 

The Inscription Accotmt. — Sennacherib tells ns : On his 
third compaign in 701 B.C., he marched towards the Western 
Land, conquered the Phoenician towns, siibdued Ascalon and 
advanced against Ekron. The Efcronites had dethroned and 
chained their king Padiah, who was on his way to Assyria, and 
then had gone over to Hezekiah, king of Judab. The princes 
and people of Ekron gave over Padiah to Hezekiah. They did 
their dark deed with a feeling of hostility towards Assyria ; 
and afterwards the recollectiou of what they had done caused 
them to fear. The kings of Egypt and of Jilthiopia, with their 
forces, came to aid the people of Ekron against Assyria, and 
within sight of the town of Eltekeh the decisive battle was 
fought. " With the help of ASsur my lord," says Sennacherib, 
"with them I fought, and caused their overthrow." The 
chief men belonging to Egypt and ^Ethiopia are taken alive 
in the midst of the battle. Eltekeh and Timnah are besieged 
and taken, and their spoils carried away. He moves north- 
wards towards E^ron, puts to death the princes and chief 
priests who had handed over the faithful Padiah in chains to 
Hezekiah, Their bodies are suspended on stakes roimd the 
city. He counts as spoil the people who had rebelled against 
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him, and those who had not rebelled he commanded to be 
spared. Fadiah is taken out of Jerusalem, whither he had 
been brought when handed over by the rebel princes to 
Uezekiab, and is set again on his former throne. Hezekiah, 
who had assisted the rebels, Sennacherib now proceeds to 
punish. The king of Judah ought not to have received as 
prisoner a king who was faithful to Assyria, who was " lord of 
the agreement and the oath of Assyria;" he had not sub- 
mitted to the yoke of Sennacherib, and so the Assyrian 
monarch takes irom the king of Judah forty-six of his strong 
cities, castles, smaller towns without number, 200,150 people, 
email and great, male and female; horses, bullocks, asses, 
camels, oxen, sheep without number, he carries away to 
Assyria. Hezekiah himself he shuts up "like a bird in a cage" 
in Jemsalem, his royal city. He binds towers round about 
the city, and blocks up the great gate so that the besieged 
cannot escape. The ruined cities he hands over to Mitinti, 
king of Ashdod, Padiah, king of E^on, and Silli-bel, king of 
Gaza, who were faithful in their allegiance to him. Hezekiah 
is overwhelmed with the fear&l splendour of the majesty of 
Sennacherib. The workmen and the coloured soldiers whom 
he had brought into Jerusalem to fortify it he now orders 
to carry tribute into Nineveh, the Assyrian royal city, viz., 

30 talents of gold and 800 talents of silver, glass large 

precious stones, couches of ivory, fixed thrones of ivory, skins 
of elephanta, teeth of elephants, esu wood, lai wood (each of 
these in abundance), his daughter, the women of his palace, 
the ndre and nardti (some scholars explain these as the male 
and female musicians, but as I doubt the correctness of this 
explanation, I leave the words unti^nslated) ; and to do 
homage to Sennacherib he sends his envoy. 

Let us compare these two accounts : Sennsicherib tells 
us why he went up against Hezekiah, viz., because he had 
received in chains of iron the faithful Padiah, king of Ekron, 
from his rebellious subjects. There is no mention of this in 
the Bible. There is also no mention of the town of Lachish 
in the Inscription account. The tribute was sent to Lachish 
according to the Bible, and according to the Inscription to 
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Nineveh. The non-mention of Latihieh by the Assyrian scribe 
is, as Mr. Fox-Talbot explains, an omission arising frora the 
brevity of the Assyrian narrative. 

The Biblical account speaks of 30 talents of gold and 
300 talents of silver; the Inscription of 30 of gold and 
800 of silver. Fox-Talbot regards this as "an error in the 
manuscripts." It is, however, unnecesaaiy to suppose that 
there is an error here at all. Brandis, in his work called 
" Das Miinzmaes- und Gewichts-wesen tn Vorderasien bis auf 
Alexander den Gross en," Berlin, 1866, says, in page 101, that 
the Assyrian silver talent weighed 16-830 kilogrammes; on 
page 103 he saya that the Hebrew silver talent weighed 
43*650. Thna the silver talents of the two countries stood 
to one another in the proportion of 8 to 3. This, then, 
reconciles the seeming contradiction of the two accounts. 
On page 98 of this same work he writes : " The comparison 
of the two accounts" [the one in the Bible and the on© 
given by Sennacherib*] " is in the highest degree interesting, 
inasmuch as it shows that the Hebrews reckoned according 
io the Assyrian gold talent, but according to a different edlver 
talent, which stood to the Assyrian in the proportion of 8 to 3." 

Tir^afeah, mentioned in the Bibhcal account, is the third 
Vin g of the XXVth dynasty. Sennacherib speaks of him in 
his Annals, and his name, Tarku, frequently occurs in the 
Annals of Assurbanipal. Cf.YR, colunm 1, line 53, where 
we read, Tar-ku, king of MuEur and Kusu. See ako lines 78, 83, 
and often. 

Nebuehadnezsar and his Successors. 
Nebuchadnezzar. This name is written in two ways in 
the Bible, viz.: (1) iatrnD*D3 (Jeremiah xxi, 2, and often), 
which corresponds to the Babylonian mode of writing the 
name, viz., Nab'A-kudurri-ufur. (2) "^SMJIS'S? (2 Kings xxiv, 
1, and often). The Babylonian name shows that they knew 
the name with a Resh after the Daleth, and not with a Kun. 

* Theae worda in bmckeU m« )ti(ert«d bj' me. 
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In I R, plate 65, hie name ia written in full, Na-H^um-Jtur^u-ur- 
ri-ii-fu-w, i.e., "Nebo, protect the landmark." Nab-A is the 
god Nebo ; kudumt = ' a landmark ;' it^ur is the Imperative 
Mood of nafdru, ' to protect.' In a new fragment of 
Nebuchadnezzar III, written in the Babylonian character, 
and published by Mr. Pinches in the " Traneactiona of the 
. Society of Biblical Archeology," Vol. VII, Part 2, 1881, w6 
find on the obverae side, line 13, written ideographically, 
Nabu-kudnrri-ufur. According to the Egibi Tablets his 
date is 604-561 B.O. 

Tf"? ^'^, Evil-Merodach (2 Kings xxt, 27) ; first 
tnown on the InBcriptions through the Egibi Tablets, which 
the late George Smith purchased at Baghdad. He was the 
only son and Hucceesor of Nebuchadnezzar, and has the Baby- 
lonian name Amil-Marduk, i.e., Merodach's man. Merodach 
is the w^ell-known Babylonian god Marduk. The date of this 
king is 561-558 B.O. 

"TSM^Of 7J15, Jeremiah xzxix, 3 = NergaUarezer, son of 
BelSian-iihin, and BOn-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar. Hia name 
in I B, plate 67, line 1, reads NergaUSar-urfu-nr iar BdUli, »>., 
Nergal-iar^ur, king of Babylon. His name means ' Netgal, 
protect the king.' His date is 558-554 B.O. 

NcAunaid, »'.«., *Nebo is exalted' (noMu = Arab, jj^jj I. In 
I R, plate 68, column 2, line 19, we read, ja-{a)-ti Nabu-ncdd 
gar mat BtiMU, i.e., " myself, Nabimaid, king of Babylon," 
Under his rule, 544-537 B.a, Babylon was conquered, Daniel, 
chapter 5, telle us that Babylon was conquered under King 
Belehazzar. In this same inscription, lines 24-26, we read, 
« Sa BeluSar-uptr aplu ria-tu-h fi-it lih-bi~ia, Le,, "and of 
Belehazzar, my eldest son, the offspring of my body." The 
words, " the son of the king," are constantly used in the 
annals written in the time of Cyrus. Belshazzar was com- 
mander of the army in Akkad. Josephus speaks of Belshazzar 
" whom the Babylonians called Nabonidus," It seems certain, 
therefore, that Belshazzar never reigned, and that his name 
only appears in the Bible because the Jews confounded him 
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■with hie father. (-See Joaephus, "Antiquities," Book 10, 
chapter xi, § 2.) We read in the inacription containing an 
account of the capture of Babylon by Cyrua, published by 
Mr. Pinches in the " Tranaactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archseology," Vol. VI, Part 1, ISSff, "The seventh year the 
king waa in Teva ; the son of the king, the great men and 
his soldiers (were) in Akkad, &c," Often on this inacription 
occurs the worda apil iarri, ' the aon of the king.' Though 
Belshazzar, son of Nabonidua, is not once mentioned by 
name, it ia evidently he who is meant when the 'eon of 
the king,' who was with the army in Akkad, is spoken of. 

tthil, Ezra i, (538-529 B.C.) = Cyrus; Cuneiform names = 
KwM, KuTToSu, Kuriu, &c. On a terra-cotta cylinder of Cyms, 
brought by Mr. Raesam from the excavations at Babylon, we 
have the genealogy of the great king, and an account of the 
capture of Babylon by him. On lines 20 and 21 thegenealogy 
of Cyrus ia given, and here the name is written Ku-ra-ai. On 
the first line of the obverse of the inaciiption his name ie 
Kit-rai. 

ttJl^lT = Darius, aon of Hyataapes (Ezra iv, 5 ; Haggai i ; 
Zechar. i, 1) ; Cuneiform names = Da-ri-ia-mus, Da-rMa-ui, 

1^y}pnVf, AhasueruB, of the Book of Esther, generally 
identified with Xerxes, has Cuneiform name Hiiiaria. 

NJjlC'ttinrnW, Ezra, 5, 14, i&c. = Artaxerxes ; Cuneiform 
names = ArtakiaUu and ArtakMasu. 
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AM ESSAT OS ASsrar0LO3T. 



APPENDIX. 



Note 1. — The atudeot may consult with great profit a work 
by Professor Eaulea, of Bottn, entitled, " Assyrien und 
Babylonien nacli den neaesten Entdeckungen:" Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 2iid edition, 1882. We refer him particularly 
to chapter vi, which treats of the decipherment of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

Note 2. — On QtfllQ Bee DeUtzeeh's " Wo lag daa Paradiesl" 
p. 182 ; and on Ifi^ and Jip see the same work, 
pp. 233, s^^. 



Since writing the above Eaeay, I learn from my fiiend 
Mr. Pinches that certain texts, evidently written at an early 
epoch, show the proper use of the cases, viz. : — 

Nominative =w(m); Genitive = t(m); Accusative = a(m). 
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1 ASSYRIA. 



a- ns 



2- T«t 

procee< 

3- TTT 

lib 
sff'l 

4. -+ 

s. -+ 

6. «f 

Uu 

7. "f t 
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i] 

the '^^' 



^ bU - la - ^ (aba 

the ^ ^ i""**^ ^m)tech'on 



jj^ la la- Da-au . . 

(fig ithout compare 



^i Si - ma - ti i - Si -[mu] 
the destinies ^ed 

ji-nu Bi-ra-a-ti 

^, lupreme paths 



cf -+ H< tir<trii= OT < -m 

a-ti ei-di-ru-u.,. 
(/(CT" of opposition, ordering . , . 

14. cf « <W= &IT S *R -M' - 

- di ra-bi- ia ig -rum 
I aturity had been hostile to me. 

; - m -u- Su ig - ra - an - ni 
not hostile to him was Itostile to me. 

,6. ai iffl KT I Tf<I^ <=^ 

id - ru -du-Bu a- di mi- 
to \the border of his cowitry] 
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ina(?) Sal Nugia a- Sar la 
in the Sadet, a place not 



Kb-bi 



■9- tga^'f 

Sarru- tie 



.iJ -< "^ -11 "T< I 

ka -bat- ti belu- ti -fiu 



tlie heart o onow (f) of his dominion 



ku - u ga-nam (?) 



hia kingc i> take, and to another (?) 
Um -ma Sar mat Elamti 



Ummlng of 



Elam, 



Ku-durJ-ni Ur- ta - ki 

Kudvrned UrtaH 



22. gi ^^v -^^ err 

60 zeru Ba mat Elamti 

aixtif of the the land of Elam 



2i. ^ rifi-^l 
la pa - a 



24. <cT*-^ 
ul - tu j 

from [the tim 



- tu 8Sp& Sarru [tia] 
/ee( o/ my majesty 

E -a li -pat[ti-ru] 
g, the god Ea has set free 
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-5. ^^^^ii^.j^<}^m 



kiSti 
the gro\ 

ta -lit 
the bringe 



27. - tTTTc 



28. 2!S- 4=1* 
bu - nl 
the beast 



-Su-u ai - ri - bu . 
MM* no pamage . 



zi - zu - turn (?^ 

/'d 



T- EI "M 

tng - In - ti . , 



- < 

u [fd - g - ni] 



29- <H ET 

ki -ma 
l^e the 

i - bak - ki 
they si 

}'■ * ^ KT 
i - sa - ap 



ip - Sit 
the 

33- - F 

ina mfi - ti 
tn the 
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a^ Elamti 

Hon of Etam. 
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AN ESSAY ON A^YBIOLOOT. 



NOTES. 



, anakti = let personal pronoim. Cf. the Hebrew form. The 
final u is long : in proof of this see the Snmerian hymn 
in Haupt's "Akkadische iind Keilechrift-texte," line 15 
(a-noTt«-*i), and lines 17 and 19 (ana-hi-u). 
Ataurbanipal. y is the determinative prefix before the 
names of persons. >-Jf- = ilu, 'god.' C/. vb*. -Jf- ^ is 
the god Asaur (an ideograph), and by these characters 
as his ideograph the god is represented as ilu fabu {J.^IQ), 
'the kind, good god.' jf is an ideograph for aplu or 
mdru, ' a son j ' ^ is an ideograph for banu, ' to beget.' 
Hence from these ideographs -we get the name Aamr- 
bani-pal, which means ' the god Assur has begotten a son.' 
tar; cstr. state of iami, 'a king.' Cf, the Hebrew "iJP. 
The character in line 1 is a frequent ideograph for Sarm. 
Another ideograph is ^^. Sumerian = s4r. 

. fit, ^y i^, is an ideograph for a^u, 'to go out.' Cf. Hebrew 
N3^. See S^ 84, where we find that this character = 
a-tvr^, i.e., ofjJ. From this verb we have the noun tit^, 
cstr, fit, which means ' ofispring.' 
libbft = heart. Cf. 1^, or better, the form 21^. This 
phrase is common on the tablets. The Aesyriane speak 
of the offspring of the heart, whereas we speak of the 
offspring of the body : ' sprung from the body of.' Cf. for 
this phrase the Inscnption of Assurbanipal, 5 R, column 2, 
lines 70, 78, &c. "With the use of the verb asu, or the 
noun derived from it, in this sense, cf. the Hebrew phrase 
in Gen. xvii, 6, ^«^. TJOT? . With MS^ in Hebrew we find 
TS'? and l^ST?! as in Assyrian we have libbu (3?). 
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Agiur'ahu-iddiivi = EHarhaddon. Cf. I^'TTIPN; epoken 
of in I R 4fe : EaarhaddoD, king of ABsyria, son of 
Sennacherib, kiEg of Assyria. So in our inscription, 
we have the determinative, then the two characters for 
the god Aesur ; the next character, i3^, is an Aeeyrian 
abbreviation for ajw (ny), 'brother,' and »— an abbre- 
viation for iddina, which is from naddnu, ' to give.' The 
meaning of his name is, ' the god Assur has given a 
brother.' 

mdlu = land. Cf. S** 302 ; in Akkadian mdtu = kur. Cf. the 
Chaldee word t*nD. Its plural = matdti. 

3. Uhbalbal must mean ' oflspring* also. Observe the redupli- 

cation in the word. The word liblibbu, also having a 
redupUcation, has the same meaning, viz., ' offspring.' 
{See Inscription of Tiglathpileser I, column 7, line 55.) 
The word libbalbal is one that often occurs in the 
Inscription8. See particularly plate 2 of III R. Tablet I 
of Sargon, sixth year, reads in line 3, lib-baJrbal. And so 
often on this plate. 
^n-a^e-irba (?) = Sennacherib (l''-in3p> The first two 
characters stand for the moon-god Sin ; i^. with the edgn 
of the plural number, viz., }•**-, we read 'a^i, 'brothers.* 
Assyi-iologists are not agi-eed as to how to read the last 
character, viz., »j^||. It has been hitherto held that wa 
are to read irha, from rabu, ' to increase,' for which word 
this character is an ideograph. Others consider that 
some such word as &Hbu is to be sought for here. "What 
the word is for which su is ideograph has yet to be 
found; and until the meaning of au has been determined, 
the explanation of the name Sennacherib must be con- 
sidered as undetermined. 

4. The first two characters = the god Assur ; the following 

three represent the name of the god BSlu, i.e., B6L Bel 
is the exalted one, the father of the gods. Cf. the 
Hebrew name 73 in Isaiah xlvi, 1. The plural of ilu = 
Udni. Cf. Sn in Hebrew. 
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iidu = foundation. Ideiitical with this is the Hebrew 
_*TttJN. Isdi (or i£id) kasai occura often; gee, e.g., the 
passage referred to by Lotz, viz., II R 38, 32a, where we ' 
read, iMi hissi <ihUu, In this passage it is represented 
by its ideograph .Ci£|. See the remarks on Hebrew 
Lexicography in regard to the word hi3su= MD?. 
5. Belit; wife of Bel, and mother of the gods. 

Mm»i« = the Hebrew DM, 'mother.' The word ia un- 
doubtedly from a root DDM'. It is here represented by 
its ideograph. The Akkadian for ummu is a-ma. 
Cstr. = urn. 

rabu, plural rabud = great. With this may be compared 
the Hebrew 31 in the compound word np.^2"l. Q*!, iu 
pausa 3"^ = many, much, great. In the text it is repre- 
sented by its ideograph. 5ee II R 1, No. 123. 

itma = 'like,' as corresponding to the Hebrew ?. 
G. Sin is the moon-god, the national god of the old town of 
Ur. The character <« is also the representative of the 
numeral 30. Hence the god Sin, according to this 
ideograph, is the god of 30 (days), or a month : the 
month-god. 

SoTwasisthe Hebrew ttfettJ, 'gun,' the sun-god; *f is also 
an ideograph for umu (d'l''), ' day.' Thus Samas is the 
god of dai/, t.e., the sun. Worshipped in Sippar. 

anni-Sunu = their gi-ace ; annu = Hebrew pn, i-e^ the root 
of the Assyrian word is pn ; the a is 1^ ; iunu is 3rd 
plural masc. suffix, 

K-^-nt, i.e., hSni, is an adjective agreeing in case with anni; 
its root is "PQ, and connected with this it must mean 
' faithful, constant.' Nebo is the ienu ablu of Merodach. 
7. apiallu, or apgallu, is most likely from the Akkadian, 
meaning, ' great father.' See an interesting note on this 
word by Mr. Pinches in the " Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch.," 
Vol. VII, Part 2, 1881, in his article entitled "A new 
Fragment of the History of Nebuchadnezzar HI." 
f2 
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Mardvk = the god Merodach, in Hebrew :| i lU. See this 
name of the god in the compoond name Merodach- 
Baladan, This god is the herald of the gods, the apkallu, 
and the firat-bom son of the god Ea. 

ia~ «M =s hterally ' which his,' i.e^ whoee. 

Of the Hebrew cnetoin of joining the relative pronoun 
to the suffix of the following noun, gee Geaeuius's 
Qrammar, § 123. 

Jcibit, for kiMt, and this from Hbtu, 'order, or command;* 
i^ibit IB the form of the word ueed before snSixes. Kibtu, 
from a verb iabu. Cf, the Aramaic verb S'Si?. 

vHakkant, fi-om the verb naiarw, 'to change,' II, 2 {t.e., 
Iftaal), present ; nakwru means ' to tear down, to 
change:' whence nakni, *an enemy.' The root "03 
means ' to be strange, hostile.' Cf. the Hebrew ; also 
the ^thiopic nakara in H, j = perfffrinwn invmit, and 
adjective nakir = alienus. 

la m the adverb of negation. Cf. Hebrew ti?; also the 
Syriac Id, and Chaldee Vh. 

iimat is construct state of Hmtu, ' fate or destiny.' The root 
is CttJ, ' to fix, to appoint.' Simtum =s the Arab, ^tjj j, . 
8. Nahu is god Nebo, the originator of the art of writing, 
and hence called in our text dupSar gimri. Cf. *0l^, 

dupSar, cstr. of dupsarru. See Hebrew Lexicography on 
this word. 

gimru, totality (Gemmmtheit) ; from a root ifM, 'to be 
complete.' Cf, the ^thiopic gamara and the Syiiao 
gemdr, 'perfectum et integrant ease* Construct state of 
gimru is gimir. 

a^zi ; root is WlM, ' to seize, possess.' Here in the construct 

■ state before nimeki, ' wisdom.' B6l nindki, i,e., ' the lord 
of wisdom unfathomable,' is a title of the god Ea. In 
the great Nebuchadnezzar Inscription published in I R, 
plates 59-64, we read in column I, line 7, a-^M> ni-md-ki, 
'the possessor of wisdom.' 
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rdmu, ' to love ;' root is DM3"!, i.e^ the Arabic la-J ; here IJal, 
3rd person eingular. The plural is iramu. 

9. litar, i.e., Astarte. Id the lascriptions we read of /Star ia 

J\7ni«, and fiiar ia Arba'-ili, i.e., ' Istar of Niniveh, and 
latar of Arbela ;' and on an insoription of Eiuirhaddoa 
(marked No. 15, and found 19th July, 1880), line 5, in 
column 1, we read, i->f- ^Ij^ V "^17 ^^f^""*?"! •■^■i ■'■^tor 
!a Bdbtli, ' Istar of Babylon.' 

aSibaty C8tr. etate of the word aSibutu, fern. part, of the 
masc. aSibu, which is Ijial of the verb aSdbu, 'to dwell.' 
Cf. with this verb the Hebrew 13^. 

Arbor'Uu = Arbela j the two characters mean four, god. 

We know from our text and from other inscriptions that 

litar waa worshipped there. 
Kabittu; fem. of iaift*; 'heavy, houourable, mighty.' 

Cf- "^• 
filla; acciisat. of fitlu, ' shadow, protection ;' Cf. 7S; ia is 

here the third feminine singular suffix. 7'att* = good. 

Cf n^a. 

10. dandatmu, a reduplicated form from dannu, ' mighty.' In 
this text we have had one other such form, viz., libbalbal, 

ZihHLtu; abstract noun from zikaru, 'manly, male,' as 
opposed to female. The Hebrew adjective is ''PJj 
female = zinniiUt. 
dunnu, ' strength ;' undoubtedly connected with dandnu, 

' to be strong, powerful.' 
em&^, 'might, forces.' Root f^CNj. Scbrader correctly 

compares with this word the Hebrew poy, 'to be deep j' 

emu^ is originally ' the deep.' 
la ianan ; a common phrase in the Inscnptions. See 

Delitzsch, in Lotz's " Tiglathpileser," on the phi-ase. 
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Nergal ia described in tbis line as the strong one of the 
gods, whose manly strength is without compare. See 
Delitzsch, in his edition of Smith's " Chaldean Genesis," 
pp. 274-276, on the name of this god. 

11. u;(w='out of;' a preposition common in Assyrian. 
fihiru = 'youth;' from the adjective fi^ru, ' email, young.' 

To it is added the lat singular suffix ia or a. Root is ITO- 
idm6, ' heaven.' Cf. D^OJ. The ^ ia here phonetic com- 
plement ; —^ is ideograph for ilu as well as idmu. 
irfitu, ' earth.' Cf. V^)!? ; 'twi or ti is phonetic complement. 
iHnm; IJal, 3rd plur. masc Sdmu, ' to fix.' Cf. Hebrew DTIJ. 

12. abu, 'father' = itj ; ^Ef is ideograph for abu; here in 

genitive. 
ba-ni-S, i.e., banS; genitive case (cf. Sdmi, which is also 

genitive, like irfiti), fi-om banu = ' begetter.' The verb 

banu = ' to build, create, beget.' With the verb cf. HjS. 
urabhu-inni; fi-om rahu, ' to be great,' the Piel form, which 

is causative of Kal, and means ' to make great ;* here in 

3rd plur. masc. with itini, the Ist singular suffix. 
firdti ; plural fem. of firu, ' exalted, supreme.' The form 

isj*i. fSec Haupt's "Sumerisehe Familien-Geeetze," 

page 5, note 3.) 
alkakdti. I translate this word patJis. It occiiTB in IV R, 

plate 15, line 60, where we have al-ka-kor^i-tisvMt-ii-iu-^u, 

13. ulammSdv/^nni ; TD?, ' to learn ;' here the Si-d plur. masc 

with 1st personal suffix. 
ipii ; verb primw gutturalis, irom ^iSn, 'to make.' 

Participle = epiSu; Present = ^pui; Imperfect = ipus. 
^ibli and tahazi are here ideographs. See for ^bli, S*" 88, 

or II R, 1, 87 ; and for tahazi, gee II R, 2, 291, where we 

have ta-(ia-\zii\. Construct of kablu is ^ttr-bal. 
dikutu; abstract noun; from daku,* to gather;' dikut is in 

construct state. The root is >J1. 
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anantu; asjnODym ottuhmtu, II B, 29, 53; and IV B, 26, 13, 
where we have dihi (not diid) ananttan. (Communicated 
to me by Mr. Piuches.) 

eidirii ; ' to order, arrange.' Cf. Chaldee 111? = Hebrew 
Tl? ,' to set in a row.' Sidru = ' airangement.* 

14, usari>u ; from rabii, * to be great ;' here it is the Schaphel, 

or causative form, imperfect 3rd plur. masc, 'to cause 

to be great, make great.' 
kailaa; the plural of iakku, with the Ist pereon pronominal 

auiSx ia or a. Kakhi means 'a weapon;' cf tfu is s 

determinative prefix ; tf Ig[ is the usual ideograph for 

this word. 
SM ; preposition, ' against.' Cf. with it the prepodtionB in 
Hebrew and Arabic, viz., 7^ and jic. 

nakm, with the determinative prefix amilu, 'man' = 

' enemy ;' nakrui = ' mine enemies.' Cf. in line 7 the 

verb nakdru, ' to be hoatUe.' 
Sa; the Assyrian relative pronoun; adi = Latin cunt. 
rab&; this is here the exact contrary of f^iria, and must 

mean maturity. UTS = ' small, young ;' and so rabu = 

* great, mature.' 

15. d6rM, or dirnt, 'judgment, council;' in oiu" text syllabically 

written. Its ideograph is ^tJ^ €f. the Contract Tablets 
in III R, plate 46, lines 18, &c,, where tfenu is a word of 
frequent occun-ence. Cf. further with this word the 
Hebrew pi, judgment. So also in the Chaldee, ia 
Syriac ; in jEthiopic dain = damnatio, judicium, &c. 
idinu ; verb medice Vav, imperfect Il^al, 3rd plur. masc, from 
ddnu, ' to judge ; ' here used with a cognate accusative. 

itti; a preposition, 'with' = flN in Hebrew. 
Urtaki; also mentioned in the Annals of Assurbanipal, 
V B, columu 3, line 44, where we read of " Ummanigas, 

son of Urtaki, king of Elam." 
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agru; a verb from gdru, 'to be hostile;' related to the 
Hebrew root 13 ; fe is 3rd person verbal bu£Sx, and 
anni is Ist pronominal aufBx. 

16. lemua must mean something like ' by my means ;' o is 

probably the 1st person pronominal suffix. 
aiiktu, ' overthrow ; ' the above two characters are its usual 

ideograph. Along with iskun, thus, iskun afnktaSu, it 

is a common phiase in the historical inscriptionB, See 

Lotz's " Tiglathpileser," page 114. 
iihmu; from iakdnu, 'to cause, make ;' imperfect ^1, 3rd 

plur. maso. Schrader compares p3 and Haupt pC^. 
imhafu; imperfect I, 3rd plor,, from ma^dfu, 'to fight, 

smite.' C/. YD^. Its Ifteal, (wida^^ia, occurs often. 
panassu = panat-su. Cf.Vf^ 53, 15, where we read, 

i-na pa-na-at nisi; pandtu is 'the front, the face;' au or 

su is 3rd pronominal suffix singular. 
idrudu-iu; 3rd plur. masc, imperfect IKial, from a root 

darddu; may be connected with the root "ntOi whose 

root-meaning is ' drive, force.' If this be so, then 

idrudu = Urudu. Smith translates it, " they drove him 

to [the border of his country]." 

17. Sattu ; the above three characters, mu, an, no, are its ideo- 

graph ; sattu — Santu, ' year,' Cf. the Hebrew "13^. 

iuatu; demonstrative pronoun sing. = 'that.' Plural is 
suatuvu. •-»-< = nabu (II R 7, 37^, h), or we may take 
»— as the preposition hia, *^ (with which every omen 
in the portent- tablets begins), as meaning omen. The 
characters however are much too closely written in 
the original to allow of their being separated. 

Umnu ; adjective = ' evil, wicked ; ' its feminine is Itmuttu 
= limuntM. Status cstr. = Umun. 

u^lliku; Piel, imperfect 3rd plur., from ^ald^ 'to 
destroy.' 

napiatsu. Cf. OJBJ, 'soul;' napiStu, cstr. napSat, is Assyrian 
word. Su is 3rd masc. suffix. 
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ip^ttdiL With this word I compare ^j^, 'to decree 
hand over, punish.' Cf. further the Syriac jQAJutsity 
imperavit. 

Nuffia, i.e., Hades, is explained as irfit la tarat, ' the land 
whence is no return.' Cf. with this the well-known 
"Descent of Istar to Hades," line 1, where we read, 
a-na mat Na-^i-a, i.e., "to the land, &c." A'itis the 
Akkadian negative particle ; ^ff-^ has the ideographic 
value Idrtt, ' to return,' so that Nugta means ' noD- 
retum.' 

aiar; cstr. state of aSru, 'place.' Cf. Aramaic *>nM, the 
Syriac 1>Mj ^^ Arabic JU and the ^thiopic ft/iCi 
* vestigium.' 
18- inuj; from tidju, 'to reat, be quiet.' Verb Medice Vav, Ifal 
imperfect 3rd sing. masc. Cf. ffl3 in Hebrew. 

ipSa^ ; from paid^u, ' to be happy, be quiet.' Cf. ^thiopio 
^^(^, and Syriac AihO, 'hilaris, beatut fait.' 

eztizu, 'to strengthen;' connected, I imagine, with izgu, 
' strong.' The root is tty. 

kabattu may mean 'honour,' or perhaps like ^(\£' (kebad), 
amplitudo. 

bilutu, ' dominion, kingdom ; ' formed from bMu, 'lord.' 
19. Sarrussu = Sarrut-teu = Sarruti-m = Xarr&ti-iu = ' hia king- 
dom ; ' formed from Sarru, ' king.' 

iSkipu, for ii^pu ; from iakdpu, ' to overthrow,' 

paliSu, ' his reign or dynasty ;' •-^|* is the usual ideogram 
for palu, ' reign.' Probably of Akkadian origin. 

ekimit, 'to take away.' Cf. IV R, column 3, line 116, 
where we read, a-na 4-lam ma-^a-siSu-batildnirabuti,"m 
order to take away the towns, the seats of the great 
gods." Here it is Ii^al 3rd plur. masc. 

vSal^u ; Schaphel, from the root ng7, ' to take,' 
imperfect 3rd plur. masc. 
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i(C^juiin-ma]. If the last character in the line be nam, the 
word may be ia-nam-[ma], i^., 'to another.' NominatiTe, 
ianumma; genitive, ianimma; accufiative, ianamma; is 
the usual indefinite pronoun for 'another,' irgend em 
andrer. 

20. Vmmanigat. C^. V R 3, 44, in the Inscription of 

AjBBurbanipaL Ummanappa is not mentioned in V K. 
Tammaritu (V R 3, 48), called aha-iu iat4a-ara, i^., ' the 
brother, third in rank.' (So DeUtzsch.) Our text seems 
to fJEiTour the translation made by Smith, 'the third 
brother.' Tanunaritu ascended the throne of Elam 
after Ummanigas (V R 4, 3^). 

21. In V R 4, 110-113, we are told that "in his seventh 

expedition, Assurbauipal directed his march aghast 
Ummanaldas, king of the land Elam." 

alik, from aldku, 'to go.' Cf. Hebrew "^vHt. Participle = 
aliku. Together ■with, pani (cf. D''5Q), it means 'to go 
before, precede.' 

22. 2&nt •= jnt, ' seed, offspring.' Its ideograph is i-<*. See 

Sayco's Grammar on the mode of reckoning current 
among the Assyrians, 
ina la mini; literally 'in not number,* »'.«., without number. 
C/.the Hebrew phrase, "l^DI? pM ly, Job ix, 10; ina ii= 
the Hebrew t^O^. See further, Ewald's Syntax, § 286^. 

fdbdnif plural of fabu, whose ideograph is *?,= 'men, 
warriors.' Cf, with this word the ^thiopic fdbd'i, 
'bellator, bellicoms.' The plural is fdbdni, not foAL 
(Lotz, " Tiglathpileser I," 101.) 

^tL Cf. fT2J|3, 'bow;' sahdni kaSH ='men of the bow,' 
t.e., archers, KaStu, cstr. kaiat, plur. ^aidli = ' bow.' 

bani-S; the S is phonetic complement, ehowing ua that 
we are to read banS, not bani; from the root banu, 'to 
beget, build,' 
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Severse ^de. 

23. la-pa-aii; prepositioii = befora Cf. ''357- 

daku, 'to kill.' A verb medim Vav of the root ^^. 
Here it ia a nomen actionit. 

Teumman; also meationed in Annals of ABsurbanipal, 

* V R, column 3. His broth«r Urtaki, who preceded him 
on the throne of Elam, committed suicide. Teumman 
had always been a bitter enemy of Assyria, and "the 
leader in every action against her interests." On thia 
portion of Assyrian history I would refer the reader to 
the short history of Assyria by the late George Smith, 
pp. 155-160. 

abiSunu; from ah-u, 'father ;' with 3rd plural pronominal 
suffix. Cf. the Hebrew SM. 

innabtunimma = innabtuni + ma ; from abdtu, ' to flee ;' 
Niphal 3rd plural (full fonn) masc. {See Haupt, 
" Sumerische FamiHen-Gesetze," page 10) ; ma is the 
conjunction and. 

ifbatu ; from fobdtu, ' to seize, lay hold of;' imperfect IJal, 
3rd plur. masc. Last edition of Gesenins gives rOt 
in Chaidee, perhaps ' seize with the hand.' This is 
undoubtedly the meaning of the root in Assyrian. 

sep'A, 'foot.' The ^l on the right-hand side of the character 
is a dual sign. The laying hold of the feet was a token 
of submisaion. 

24. uSibd; a verb prima Vav (31lJl), imperfect Kal, 3rd plural, 

firom aidbu, 'to sit, dwell.' Here it means "they (the 
gods) set me." This can only be the 3rd plural; 
3rd singular and 1st singular = viib. 
Rammdim (-Jf- t^^f gf ^) is the god Eimmon. The 
root is DOT, 'to strike.' Cf. the hymn to Rimmon in 
IV R 28, IS, where we read, ana idgimiSu, ana ramimiiu. 
He is the Thunder-god. As the root is DD1, I prefer 
the view that Rimmon is the hurler of the thunderbolt. 
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If we take the root to be DlTj Himmon is the 'high 

and exalted god.' {See Delitzsch, in "Chaldaieche 

Genesis," page 269.) 
zunnu, 'rain;' literally 'water of heaven.' || is ideograph 

for water, and i-»f- for idmu, 'heaven;' bo that f^ wf- s 

rain, i.e., water + heaven, water from heaven. 
umaiSira; Piel, imperfect, from maidru, 'to let loose.' 
tipaflfiru]; thns I complete the word; also Piel, imperfect, 

from^a^df-M, 'to set free.' Root is "mg i)^)t 'to spht, 

cause to hurst forth.' 

25. ktStdti; plural of hUtu. 'grove;' in the text is the ideograph 

with plural sign. 
^1 {see on Hebrew Lexicography); plural of kan'Ay 'a 

reed.' >-y|-^ is its ideograph. 
fUfS, ' plains ;' plural of puj«, Cf. Haupt's " A. S. K.," 

p. 33, No. 771, with II R, 8, 30c, d. 
uitilipu; Schaphel, imperfect 3rd plur. masc., from the 

root fpn, 'to pierce;' in text = 'cau8e to sprout forth. 

Cf. II R 36, 66-68, where we have e-li-pu; e-U-pu Sa ifuf 

vUur^u; elipu ia ifu= 'to sprout fortti, of wood.' 
niribu, ' paaeage ;' a noun, with preformative Nun, from 

erSbu, • to enter.' The root of the verb is 1"13?. 

26. talitti = talidli ; from alddu, ' to bear, bring forth ' = ' the 

bringer forth ; German, Gabdrerin.' A noun, with pre- 
formative Tail, from a verbpi'nwe Yod. 

nlSi, 'lions.' JtJ ia the ideograph for ka&u (^7^), 'a dog;' 
.^H is an ideograph for rabu, 'great.' The two 
characters together form ideograph for n^i^4, 'lion-' i.e. 
' lion ' = great + dog^ i.e., ' the great dog.' Cf. with this 
word the Arabic i^^ ; ' honeea ' = nSitum. Cf. i^j • 

kirihSin ; Hrib is a preposition, ' in the midst o^ within ' 
(l'^j5), and «n is 3rd plur, fem. suffix, 

iSir, for aSdru, ' to direct.' Verb primcB Vav imperfect Kal. 
Cf Hebrew IIjJ;. 
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27. ufeflu, 'food;' irom aMln, 'to eat.' (Cf. h^^.) C/. II R 

60, Teverse, Iin« 48, mint! ukultaka, ' what is thy food?* 
Alpi, plural of alpu, 'an ox.' Cf. ^^N. 

pt-Mi, i.e., p^ii, 'sheep, small cattle.' Cf. Tf^ (Kleinvieh), 

ameluH; plaral of anUht, 'man,' a word boirowed from 
Sumerian mulu ; in Kasaiti man = meli ; in Akkadian 
lu (evidently a shortened form), 

innadru-ma ; ma is the enclytic ; innadni is Niphal form 
of (u/iiru {ef, the form innabtH, from ab^u), used of 
the affliction of the moon-god. (Haiipt, " Keilschrift- 
texte," pp. 76 and 77, line 2, na-an-dur-iu, which 
Professor Delitzsch translated Bedrdngnits, and derived 
from a verb adaru, ' to fear, afflict.') Onr word is 3rd 
plar. masc. We may translate, ' they were afflicted, or 
oppressed.' 

ezizutu, 'resting place;' perhaps connected with nazd^u, 

28. 6u/ =' beast.' Cf. Httna, (7/; Delitzsch's "Lesestiicie,'* 

page 79, line 4, where we read, l»*-ul (Sri w-mo-ant firi. 
fSri, 'desert;' scripUo plena = tiS-m, Le., fSru. Cf. the 

Arabic iL»^; not to be confounded with firu, 'exalted.' 

II R 8, 27, c d, gives ei?- *I = fi-e^rum. 
idn ; generally translated ' always, constantly.' <y. V R, 

column 2, line 3. 
uMam^u; Schaphel, imperfect 3rd plm*. masc, from makdtu, 

' to fall.' Cf. the Arabic la£* . 

iiabbaku ; from tabdht, ' to pour forth.' Cf. S", 3.^-37, 
where we have three synonyms, viz.; Sapalcu, tahaku, 
aard^u; here it is Piel, imperfect 3rd plur. maec. 

«|>«- = dami, 'blood' Dl See S*', 2^3. 

29. tapdi; noun from padu, a synonym of dfu, 'to come, or 

rush forth.' Cf. TTJS, 'to loose.' Tap-du~d oecnra in 
K 2329, reverse, as given by Mr. Pinches in his " Texts 
in the Babylonian Wedge-Writing," plate 20, line 4. 
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Salamta; Ryaonjm of pagru 03?)! 'b. corpse.' Cf. V.R 
3, 8, where we bare ia^laTn-ta-iu. 

30. ibakku; from haku (cf. '^^^), to weep.' Here Piel, ' cauae 

to weep,' and then perhaps 'to elay.' Abbik ie Niphal, 
Ist person singular. It occurs in a bilingual list after 
ddku, ' to kill,' and rapadti, ' to lie down.' 

rfi; plural of M'tt, 'shepherd.' Cf. H^h. jilfz^^iB its ideo- 
graph. See II R 2, 345 ; S"", 20B. Original form is rS'u. 
Cf. S« 308. 

nakidu is the '^^ of Amos i, 1, i.e., 'herdsman.' Cf. also 
Belitzsch's "Leseatucke," page 81, line 25, where we 
have these same two worda together, viz., r{i u na-li-di, 
and aa a variant of ki-di is given tfff Kd or ^. 

31. dadmS, 'abodes;' from dadmu, 

urru, 'Ught.' (y. "l^M- itfiWw, the uaual word for 'night.' 
Cf. Delitzsch's " Lesestiicke," page 79, Una 13, where we 

read, sukndt m4Si, .' the spheres of night.* 

32. ipait; construct state of epi^(M,'work;' from the verb epI^K, 

' to do.' 

i^bunimma = ikbum + ma ; iltbuni = 3rd plur. maBC. imper- 
fect ^al, from kabii, 'to teU,' a verb tertics infirmcB; ni is 
here the 1st person aing. suiGx. In the text K 3383, 
line 3, which I copied in the British Museum, we read, 
*.y t(S- tfTT*^ ^"^^^ ^^^ °o* ^^ ^^ li^^s 3 and 4 of thia 
text occura the words : — 

Ka^bu-^ u la Ser^mu^, ^c. 

Sasur^ M la a^-lu(m), 

mStik; construct state of mSte^u, 'march, course, expe- 
dition,' from etSiiu, ' to advance,' Cf. piT^. 

ffirria; from girru, ' campaign, expedition,' + ia, 1st person 
suffix. OiiTu ia synonym of fyirranu, ' a way.' 
34-37. JftTmati, 'families;' plural of ^mm, 'neat, family.' 
Hebrew "p,. The root is |:p. 
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uparrir; from pardru, 'to break to pieces.' Imperfect Piel, 

Ist peretm singular. Cf. Hebrew "1"1S. 
niii; plural ofntSu, 'the people.' See S** 246, where c'pFf 

is ideograph for niSu. With the plural niSi agrees the 

participle aSibutu, from aidJm, ' to dwell.' 
■Cmi ; plural of ■Amu, ' day.' *T is ideograph for 4mu (S"* 81), 

and mS is phonetic complement Bhowing that we are to 

read here HmS. S*" 81 gives ^|-mw; and *| has the 

syllabic value m, according to S' 2, 10. {See Hatipt, 

" Sumerische Familien-Qeaetze," p. 21.) 
uUii = ' out o^ ex.' What follows ultu on the tablet is not 

clear. 

FuBTHSH Notes. 

ligmS-Sunu ; I read rigmS, the plural of rigmv, 'word, voice,' 
from ragdmv, ' to speak ' [Cf. S' 317, 320, or IV R 70, 
58-61], a synonym of kab4 (V?!?), 'to command.' 

JyurSdni; plural of ^urSu, 'forest' = Hebrew 2nh. 

Ufanaladu; root is jJi, 'to enclose, collect,' from a verb 
Ifaladu, the Iftaneal form imperfect 3rd plural, and for 
i^tanaladu. 

jimam. Cf. line 28 ; corresponds to iTjn in Hebrew, and 
means 'wild beast.' Umdm is status cstr. otumdmu. 

[ujtakMtanni ; from the verb takdlu, 'to trust,' Piel, Imper- 
fect 3rd sing. maac. with let singular verbal suffix anni. 

tapaJi ; from tapa^u, ' to evacuate.' With this word I com- 
pare the Syriac .o Vim and the Arabic -^ , efudit ; and 
then evacuavit. Here sapa^ is in status cstr. 
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Universal Religions. (Hihbert Lec- 
tures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Laing and Suzley. Pre-HiBtorio Remains 
of Caithness. By Samuel Laing, Esq., 
with Notes on the Human Remains 
by Th. H. Huxley, F.E.S. 150 En- 
8vo, cloth. 9ft 



Lane (E. W.) Arabio-Enghsh Lexicon, 

derived from the best and most copious 

Eastern Sources. Vols. L to VI. (to 

be completed in 8 vols.). Royal 4ta 

Each 25s. 

Vol, VII, Fascic I. XL Edited by 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 4to. Each 6». 

Latham (Dr. B. Q.) Tvo Disaertations on 

the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and 
of Shakespeor, 8vo, 5s, 

Lepalns (0. B.) Standard Alphabet for 
reducing Unwritten Languages and 
Foreign Graphic Systems to a Uniform 
Orthography in European Lett«rs, 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

Letters to and from Rome in the Years 
A.D. 61, 62, and 63, Translated by 
C.V, S, (by, Sir Richard Hanson). 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d. 

Lindsay (Dr. Jamas, H,A,) The Analytical 

Interpretation of the System of Divine 
Govemmentof Moses. 2 vols. 12mo, 
cloth. 6s; 

Lingmstio Uotea on some Obscure Pr©- 
flses in Greek and Latin. (4 Parts.) 
Crown 8vo, clotL 6s. 6tf. 

Haoan (B. W.) The Besnnaotion of Jeans 

Christ. An Essay in three Chapters. 

Published for the Hihbert Trustees. 

8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Hookay (B. W.) Sketch of the Rise and 

Progress of Christianity, 8vo, cloth. 

(Published at 10s. 6d.) 6*. 



Catalogue. 



Halan {Bev. Dr. S. 0.) The Book of Adam 

and Eve, also called the Conflict of 
Adam and Eve witli Satan. A Book 
of the early Eastern Church, Trana- 
loted from the Ethiopio, with Notea 
from the Kufale, Talmud, Midrashim, 
and other Eaat«rn works, 8ro, cloth, 
7a. 6d. 

HasEey (Geiald) A Eook of the Begumings. 
Containing an Attempt to recover and 
reconatitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Myateriee, Types and Sym- 
bols, Religion and Language, with 
i^ypt for the Mouthpiece and Africa 
as the Birthplace. 2 vols. Imperial 
8vo, cloth. 36a. 

Uilinda FanhO) the. Being Dialogues 
between King Milioda and the Bud- 
dhist S^e Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 8vo. 21<. 

vide also Pali Miscellany, 

Hind, a Quarterly Review of Psychology 
and Philosophy. Jfoa.l— 28. 1876-82, 
8vo, each 3*. Annual Subscription, 
post free, 12a. 

HiiUer (FrofeSBor Max) LeotnreB on the 

Or^in and Growth of ReHgion, as 

illustrated by the Religions of India. 

(HibbertLectiirea,lS78.) 8vo, cloth. 

\(it.U. 

Sibelimgeiilied. The Fall of the Ifibel- 
ungera, otherwise the Book of Kriem^ 
hild. An English Translation by W. 
N. Lettsom. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ta. 6(t 

NioolBon ^lev. V. H.) OlasBioal Bevisiou 
of the Greek New Testament. Tested 
andappliedon uniform Priociples, with 
suggested Alterations of the Engliah 
Version. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3«. Qd. 

]![oiriB(£.) ABByrianDiotion&ry. Intended 
to further the Study of the Cuneiform 
Inacriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Vols. L to IIL 4to, cloth. Each 28». 

O'Ourry {Iing>) Leotuiea on the Social 
Life, Manners and Civilization of the 
People of Ancient Erinn. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Dr. W. K. Sullivan. 



Kumerous "Wood Ei^fravings of Arms, 
Ornaments, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 42«. 

Oldenberg {Prof. E.) Buddha, his Life, his 
Doctrino, and his Order. Translated 
by Dr. Wm. Hoey, B.C.S. 8vo. IS*. 

vide Vinaya Pitakam. 

Pfji MiBCflllany, by V. Trenckner. Parti. 
The Introductory Part of the Milinda 
Panho, with an Engliah Translation 
and Notes. 8vo. 4& 

Fanhellenio Annual for 1880. Edited by 
S. Parasyrakes. With 21 lUustrations. 
"With Contributions by E. A. Free- 
man, Professor R. C. Jebb, Professor 
Ranghabe, the Editor, and many other 
eminent Greek Scholars. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edgea. 5a. 

Peill (Bev, Oeo^e) The Threefold Bads of 
Universal Restitution. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3a. 

PenneUiomfl (John) The Geometry and 
Optics of Ancient Architecture, illua- 
trated by Examples from Thebes, 
Athens and Home. Folio, with 66 
Plates, some in colours. Half morocco. 
£7. 7a. 

Fflaiderer (0.) FanliniBmi a Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 
2 voia. 8vo. 2U 

Philosophy of Eeligion. Translated 

by the Rev. Alexander Stewart, of 
Dundee, (In 3 vols,) Vol I. 8vo. 

FlatoniB Fhilebns, \rith Introduction, 
Notes and Appendix ; together with 
a Critical Letter on the " Laws" of 
Flato, and a Chapter of Palieographi- 
cal Remarks, by the Rev. Dr. Cbas. 
Badham, D.D. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, cloth. ig. 

EnthydamuB et Laches, with Critical 

Notes and "Epistola critioa" to the 
Senate of the Leyden Uniyersity, by 
the Rev. C. Badham, D.D. Svo.cL 4b. 

Oonvivium (SympoBiimi), with Cri- 

ticalNotea and an Epistola (de Platonis 
Legibos) to Dr. Thompson, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. C. Badham, D.D. 8yo, doth. 4<. 



Williams and Norgat^a 



Frotestukt OomniBiitaTy, A Short, on tlie 
Booka of the New Testanient : with 
general and epecial Introductions. 
Edited by Professors P. W, Schmidt 
and F. von HolzendorE Ttanglated 
from the Third German Editbn, by 
the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. (In 3 
vols.) Vol. L Matthew to Acts. 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. M. 

Quany (Bev. J.) GeneBlB and its Aathcn- 
ehip. Two Dissertations. 2ndEdition, 
with Notice of Animadversions of the 
Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 12s. 

BeliqniiB AqoitamoEB ; being Contribu- 
tions to the Archffiology and Palieon- 
tology of Piirigord and the adjoining 
Provinces of Southern France. By 
Lartet and Christy. Edited by T. 
Eupert Jones, F.E.S., F.G.S. 87 
Plates, 3 Maps, and 130 Wood En- 
gravings, Royal 4to, clotli. £3. Zi. 

Benau (E.) On the Inflnenoe of the Ineti- 
tutions. Thought and Culture of Rome 
on Christianity and the Development 
of the Catholic Church. Translated 
by the E«v. C. Beard. {Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 10a. 6d. 

Benoaf(F. le Page) LeotureB on the Origin 

and Growth of Religion as illustrated 

by the Religion of Ancient Egypt 

(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 8vo, cloth. 

10*. U. 

Seville (Bev. Di. A.) The Song of Songs, 
commonly called the Song of Solomon, 
or the Canticle. Crown 8vo, cl. Is. 6d. 

S&di. The Gnlistan (Roae-Garden) of 
Shaik Sadi of Shiran. A new Edition 
of the Persian Text, with a Vocabu- 
lary,, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 

Samnelson (James) ViewB of the Deity, 
Traditional and Scientific ; a Contri- 
bution to the Study of Theological 
Science. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4«. Qd. 

Schmidt (A.) Shakespeare Lexioon, A 
complete Dictionary of all the English 
Words, Phrases, and Constructions in 
the Works of the Poet. 2 vole. Imp. 

. 8vo, 30a.; doth, 34g. 



Sohnnnon (J, Or.) Eantian EthioB and tha 
Ethics of Evolution. A Critical Study. 
(Published by the Hibbert Trustees.) 
8vo, cloth. 6a. 

Seth (A.) The Development from Eant to 
Hegel, with Chapters on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion. (Published by the 
Hibbert Trustees.) 8vo, clnth. 5«. 

Sbarpe (Samnel) Hiitory of the Hebrew 
Mation and its Literature. With un 
Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 
4th Edition, 487 pp. 8vo, cl 7a. 6d. 

The Decree of Oanopna, in Hiero- 
glyphics and Greek, with Translations 
and an Explanation of their Hiero- 
glyphical Characters. 16 Plates. 8vo, 
cloth. 7«. 6rf. 

Hebrew InsoriptionB from the Valleys 

between Egypt and Mount Sinai, in 
their Original Characters, with Trans- 
lations and an Alphabet 2 Parts. 20 
Plates. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

vide also Bible, and Testament. 

Sharpe (M.) Old ravouritea from the Elder 
Poets, with a few Newer Friends. A 
Selection. 418pp Crown 8vo, cL fla. 

Smith (Bev. J. F.) Studies in Beligion 
under German Mastere. Essays on 
Herder, Goethe, Lessing, Frank, and 
Lang, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6«. 

vide Ewald's Prophets and Job. 

Sophoolea. The Greek Text critically 
revised, with the aid of M8S., newly 
collated and explained. By Eev. F. H. 
M. Blaydes. I. Philoctetes. II. Tra- 
chini^. III. Electra. IV. Ajax. 8vo, 
cloth. Each 6r 

Spencer (Herbert) First Principles. 5th 
Thousand, with an Appendix. 8vo. 16«. 

The PrinoiplBB of Biology. 2 vols. 

8vo. 34* 

The PrincipleB of Fsyohology. 4th 

Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 

The Prinoiplea of Sociology. Vol I. 

21a. 

Oeremonial iiBtitutiona. (Princi- 
ples of Sociology, Vol II. Part 1.) 



CaiahgiK. 



Spencer (Herbert) Folitioal laBtitiitioni. 
(Principles of Sociology, Vol. II. Part 
2.) 8yo. 12s. 

The Data ctf Ethioa. Being the 

Firat Portion of the Principles of 
Ethics. 8vo, cloth. %e. 

The Stndy of Sociology. Library 

Edition (being the 9th), with a Post 
BcripL 8vo, cloth. 10s. Qd. 

Eduoationi Intellectual, Moral, and 

Physical. 8vo, cloth. 6*. 



OlaBtdication of the Soiencea : to 

which are added, Reasons for dissent- 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

EBsayn ; Scientific, Political, and 

Speculative. (Being the First and 
Second Series re-arranj;ed, and con- 
taining an additional Essay.) 2 vols. 
3rd Thousand, 8vo, cloth. 16«. 

EssayB, (Third Series.) Including 

the Classification of the Sciences, 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. &s. 

Descriptive Sociology, or Groups 

of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. Duncan, 
of Madras, Dr. Richard Sheppig, and 
James Collier, Foho, boards, iio. 1. 
English, 18«. No. 2. Ancient Ameri- 
can Eaces, 16«, No, 3, Lowest Races, 
Negritto Races, PolyncBiana, 18«. No. 
4. Afiican Races, 16s. No. 5. Asiatic 
Eaces, ISs. No. 6. American Eaces, 
18s. No, 7. Hebrews and Phenicians, 
21s. No. 8, The French Civilization, 
30«. 

Spinosa. Four Essays by Professors I^nd, 
Van Vloten, and Kuno Fischer, and 
by E, Eenan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 

Stephens (Qeorge) Old Northern Snnlo 
Monuments of Scandinavia and En- 
gland, now £rst collected and deci- 
phered. Numerous Engravings on 



Wood and 15 Plates. Vols. L and 
IL Folio. Each 50<. 

Vol. IIL (In the Press.) 

Haobeth, Earl Biword and Dnndee i 

a Contribution to Scottish History 
from the Eune-Finds of ScandinaTia. 
Plates. 4to. 2s. 

Thnnor the Thunderer, carved on a 

Scandinavian Font about the year 
1000. 4to. 6s. 

Stokes (Whitley) Old Irish Gloasariea. 
Cormac's Glossary, O'Davoran's Glos- 
sary. A Glossary to the Calendar of" 
Oingns the Culdee. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Index. 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. 

lOddle-Breton Hours. Edited, with 

a Translation and Glossary. 8vo, 
boards. 6s. 

The OreatJon of the World. A 

Myst«ry in Ancient Cornish. Edited, 
with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 

Strauss (Dr. D. T.) Life of Jeans for the 
People. The Authorized English Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24». 

Snllivan (W. K.) Oeltio Btadiea, from the 
German of Dr. Hormann Ebel, with 
an Introduction on the Roots, Stems 
and Derivatives, and on Case-endinga 
of Nouns in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. 8vo, cloth. 10». 

Taine (H.) Enghsb Positivism. A Study 
of John Stuart Mill. Translated by 
T. D. Haye. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

Taylar (Bev. John James) An Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, especially in its relation to the 
firat Three, 2nd Edition. 8vo, cl, 5s, 

Testament, The New. Translated by 8, 
Sharpe, Author of "The History of 
Egypt," &C. 14th Thousand, Fcap. 
8vo, clotk Is. 6d. 

ThonghtB (365) for Every Day in the Year. 
Selected from the Writings of Spiri- 
tually -minded Pereons, By the Author 
of "Visiting ray Relations." PriEte4 
with red lines. Crown 8to, oL 2s. 6d. 
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Williams and Nbrgate'g Catalogue. 



Tien (Bot. A.) The Levant 'Literpieter'; 
a Polyglot Dialoga&-book, iu English, 
Turki^ Modem Greek, and Italian. 
Crown 8Ta 6a. 

Tnipie (Dr. D. HoO.) The Old TeBtament 
in the New. The Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the Kew claeai- 
fied according to their Agreement with 
or Variation from the Original : the 
various Readings and Vetsiona of the 
Pasaages, Critical 2iotes. Royal 8to, 
cloth. ISA 

Hasnal of the Ohaldee Language i 

containing Grammar of the Biblical 
Chaldee and of the Targums, a Chres- 
tomathy, Selections from the Tatguma, 
with aVocabuIary. Sctuare 8vo, cl. 7«. 

Vinaya Fitakam i one of the principal 
Buddhist Holy Scripturoa. Edited in 
Pali by Dr. H. Oldenbei^. In B vols. 
870. VoL I. The Mahavagga. Vol. 
IL The Cnllavagga. Vol. III. The 
Suttavibhanga, I. (P^qika, SamghS^ 
disesa, Aniyata Niaaaggiya). VoL 
IV. The Suttavibhanga, II. (Mahar 
Tibhanga, Bhikkunivibhanga). 870, 
Each21«. 



Williama (Bev. Dr, Bowlond) The Eebniw 
Prophets, during the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Empires. Translated afresh 
liom the Original, with regard to the 
Anglican Version, with Illustrations 
for English Eeaders. 2 toIs. 8vo, 
cloth. • 228; 6d. 

PBalma and Litanies, Connsela and 

Cifllects, for Devout Persona. By 
Eowland Williams, D.D., late Vicar 
of Broadchalke, sometime Senior Fel- 
low and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. Edited by his Widow, 
Ecap. 4to, cloth extra. \2g. 6d. 

Broadchalke Sermon -Esse^ on 

Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Abso- 
lution, &c Crown 8vo, cloth. Te. 6(i. 

Zeller (Dr. E.) The OontentE and Origin 
of the Acta of the Apoatlea critically 
investigated. Preceded by Dr, Fr. 
Overbeck's Introduction to the Acts 
of the Apostles from De Wette'e Hand- 
book. Translated by Joseph Dare, 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth, 2 Is. 



WTLIJAMS & NOBOATE have published the fbUowing CataloerueB 
of their Stock. 



1. Classical Cataloguk. Greek and 

Latin Classics. 

2. Thkologioal Catalogue. Including 

Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

3. Fkehoh Catalogue. General Litera- 

ture, History, Travels, Sea. 
i. Gbbhah Catalogue. General Lite- 
rature. 

* Map Catalogob, Foreign Maps and 

Atlases. 
5, LiSGUisnc CATALOflUB, European 
Languages, 

* Itauan Catalooub, 

* Spanish Caialogub. 



6. Oribntal Catalogd& Oriental 
Languages and Literature, 

7. Medical Catalogue. Medicine, 
Sufgery, &c. 

8. Naturai, HiaTOKY Catalogue. 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Palae- 
ontology. 

9. Natural Science Catalog ua 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
MechEinics, Chemistry, &c. 

10. Art Cataloqub, Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture and Engrav- 
ing. Books illustrated by Artists. 

11. School Catalooub. Elementary 
Books, Maps, &c. ^ 

, FamiB^ 178, ■tbasii. 
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